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SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
ductions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ROW.  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 
No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE.  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 


MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS. — The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  of  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt:  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
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for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road  ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.— A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks. 


FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS —Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  iittle  book 
gives  the  exidanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  OracuiumJf  the  hook  of. fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES.— Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  the  lines  of  the 
hand,  or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future 
events  by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A. 
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ATHLETIC 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
In  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ 
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No  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN. — Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

(I8,-  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS. — Containing  over 

one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated.  . 

rIO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND. — Containing  over 
ntty  ot  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson 


No  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Contkining  fuli 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  Bv 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 


No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS. — Showing 
main  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  Bv  4. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated.  ‘ 

No.  75  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJURER.— Containing 
tricks  with  Dominoes,  Dice.  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirtvrsix  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

*°- ,TS-  pU  TIIE  BLACK  ART. — Containing  a  com¬ 

plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand 

Ilfus?r?arted  many  wonderfuI  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson'. 

MECHANICAL. 

No  29.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all.  giving  examples  m  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism  optic? 
pneumatics,  mechau.cs,  etc.,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  puf 

.  No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER. — Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotK?  en 
gmeer;  also  directions  for  building  a  mo, lei  locomotive  togCthCr 
with  a  full  description  of  evervthim-  an  '  lo*e  ner 
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Instructions  for  nil  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises.  a»  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  inrontinn 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald.  Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides  ‘  HnmLnmOv 
A  handy  and  useful  book.  |  illustrated  by  John  Allen.  6  handsomely 

No.  34.  HOW'  TO  FENCE.— Containing  full  instruction  for  Xo;  JL  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS  — Contmm™ 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword  ;  also  instruction  in  archery.  1  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechnnimi 

Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best  j  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated.  *  ial  Ari(ks- 

positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

No.  'll.  now  TO  BECOME  A  BOW’LER. 


-A  complete  manual 


of  howling.  Containing  full  instructions  for  playing  all  the  stand-  ' 
ard  American  and  German  games;  together  with  rules  and  systems  j 
of  sporting  in  use  hy  the  principal  bowling  clubs  in  the  United 
States.  By  Bartholomew  Batterson. 
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aleigh  of-hand :  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 
specially  prepared  cards.  By  Professor  Ilnffner.  With  illustra- 

No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.  Em¬ 
bracing  nil  o  the  Intest  and  most  deceptive  cord  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  Bv  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  ns  performed  by  lending  conjurers 
ml  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  nmnsement.  Fully  Illustrated. 
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;  CHAPTER  I. 

Bf'. 

FRED  FEARNOT  TAKES  A  VACATION,  ARMED  WITH  A  NEW 

WEAPON. 

After  transacting  some  important  business  for  his  father, 
Fred  Feamot  found  himself  without  anything  to  do  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  and  he  cast  about  him  for  some  time, 
trying  to  decide  where  he  would  spend  the  vacation. 

One  rarely  likes  to  spend  his  vacation  at  his  own  home, 
60  he  decided  to  go  oh  somewhere,  and  he  debated  with 
hi rn self  whether  or  not  he  should  go  by  rail,  wheel  or 
steamboat.  At  last  he  decided  that  he  would  go  on  his 
wheel,  without  any  very  particular  destination  in  view; 
just  to  go  through  the  country,  prepared  to  enjoy  anything 
that  attracted  his  attention.  He  was  thinking  over  it  very 
rpjht.lv  one  day  and  suddenly  remarked  to  himself : 

“That’s  just  what  Fll  do.  I’ll  go  around  by  way  of  Fre- 
donia  and  [sr-uade  Terry  to  accompany  me.  There  is  no 


better  companion  than  he.  We  understand  each  other,  and 
as  a  friend  he  is  true  as  steel.” 

He  said  nothing  about  Evelyn,  Terry’s  beautiful  sister, 
but  the  reader  will  doubtless  smile  when  he  reads  that  Fred 
simply  wanted  to  see  Terry,  for  by  this  time  it  can  no 
longer  be  denied  that  he  was  always  as  anxious  to  see 
Evelyn  as  he  was  to  shake  hands  with  her  brother.  She 
was  such  a  bright  girl,  and  understood  him  so  thoroughly, 
that  it  was  an  exquisite  pleasure  to  him  to  exchange  com¬ 
pliments  with  her  and  indulge  in  mock  quarrels. 

“Yes,”  said  he,  nodding  his  head  approvingly,  after  mak¬ 
ing  his  decision,  I’ll  go  up  there  after  Terry.  He’s  got  a 
fine  wheel  and  I  guess  from  the  tenor  of  his  last  letter  he 
is  situated  somewhat  like  myself,  having  nothing  particular 
to  do.”  '  ••  *  •  j 

This  time  he  decided  to  have  a  knapsack  made  from  a 
design  of  his  own,  which  he  could  strap  over  his  shoulder, 
in  which  to  carry  toilet  articles  and  extra  pieces  of  wearing 
apparel.  He  went  to  a  manufacturing  establishment  where 
!  such  articles  were  made,  (submitted  his  design  and  ordered 
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two  to  be  made  without  delay.  The,  design  was  a  unique 
one  and  the  manufacturer  studied  it  very  closely  and  de¬ 
clared  it  a  valuable  invention  for  cycling. 

“Have  you  got  this  thing  patented?”  he  asked  of  I  red. 
“No.” 

“Arc  you  going  to  have  it  patented  ?  ’ 

“No;  I  haven’t  thought  of  such  a  thing  at  all.  Do  you 
think  it  worth  being  patented?” 

“Yes,  1  do,  and  I  would  advise  you  to  have  it  done  as 

soon  as  possible.” 

“Oh,  1  can’t  bother  with  it.” 

“Then  let  me  have  it  and  I  will  charge  you  nothing  for 
the  two  that  you  want.  Indeed,  I'll  agree  to  make  a  dozen 
for  you  free  of  charge  if  you  will  permit  me  to  have  it 
patented,  and  I’ll  give  you  credit  for  the  invention. 

“That’s  a  bargain,”  and  Fred  wrote  an  agreement  at  the 
manufacturer's  desk  to  transfer  the  invention  to  him  for 
one  dozen  of  the  knapsacks. 

On  seeing  his  name  the  manufacturer  exclaimed: 

“Why,  I  've  heard  of  you  often !  Y'ou  won  some  splendid 
bicycle  races  at  the  tournament  up  at  Avon  a  year  ago.” 

“Yes,  I’m  the  chap,”  he  laughed.  “I’m  going  out  on  a 
six  weeks’  vacation  with  a  friend,  and  I  want  two  of  these 
for  our  use.  When  can  you  have  them  ready?” 

“You  can  call  here  day  after  to-morrow,”  said  the  man¬ 
ufacturer,  “and  the  other  ten  will  be  made  just  as  you  may 
order  them.” 

“All  right,  then.  I  would  like  to  have  an  understand¬ 
ing  with  you  that  if  I  want  a  few  made  for  ladies’  use,  you 
will  make  the  alterations  according  to  a  drawing  that  I 
may  send  you.” 

“Of  course;  but  I  hardly  think  you  will  find  any  lady 
would  be  willing  to  wear  a  knapsack  on  her  back,  like  c,  sol¬ 
dier.” 

“Of  course  not.  My  idea  was  to  arrange  one  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  a  leather  belt  round  her  waist  and  hanging  be¬ 
hind,  like  an  outside  bustle.” 

The  manufacturer  chuckled  and  remarked : 

“I  gness  you’ll  find  that  they  will  object  to  wearing  out¬ 
side  anything  that  looks  like  a  bustle.” 

“Oh,  they  can  shift  it  around  to  the  right  or  left  side,  if 
they  have  any  fear  that  people  will  think  that  it’s  a  bustle 
trying  to  get  away  from  them.  I  don’t  know  yet  just  what 
sort  of  a  design  I’ll  get  up,  but  I'm  inclined  to  think  that 
some  sort  of  a  receptacle,  light  and  roomy,  that  can  be 
worn  by  ladies,  attached  to  the  belt,  will  be  very  popular 
with  them.” 

Fred  went  away  to  make  other  purchases  which  he 
thought  he  would  need. 

He  had  seen  advertised  several  times  a  peculiar  kind  of 
a  revolver,  gotten  up  specially  for  bicyclists,  which  it  would 
not  be  a  violation  of  the  law  to  carry  without  a  permit, 
lie  went  downtown  to  see  it  and  found  that  it  was  a  weapon 
closely  resembling  a  revolver.  The  trigger  consisted  of  a 
rubber  bulb  that  would  hold  a  couple  of  ounces  of  fluid. 
The  ammunition  to  be  used  was  full-proof  ammonia,  which, 
with  a  quick  pressure  of  the  fingers  upon  the  bulb,  could 
be  ejected  in  a  small  stream  some  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the 
muzzle  of  the  weapon.  The  dealer  explained  that  a  dash 
of  it  in  a  man’s  face  would  so  stifle  or  strangle  him  ns  to 


knock  him  out  completely,  if  it  didn’t  cause  him  to  roll 
over  on  the  ground. 

“By  George !  that’s  just  the  thing,”  said  Fred.  ‘*1  want  a 
couple  of  them,”  and  he  took  them  away  with  him,  went  to 
a  drug  store,  bought  a  quart  bottle  of  ammonia  and  took  it 
home  with  him. 

He  experimented  jvith  the  weapon  by  loading  the  bulb 
with  water  and  found  that  it  worked  admirably. 

“Great  Scott !”  he  said,  “what  will  a  dog  think  of  it  when 
he  gets  it  in  the  face  while  snapping  at  the  calf  of  my  leg 
as  I  wheel  by?  And  as  for  a  hobo,  I  expect  to  see  some 
grand  and  lofty  tumbling  over  backwards  when  I  let  him 
have  it  in  the  face.  If  I  soak  one’s  beard  with  it,  it  will 
come  near  killing  him  before  he  can  get  rid  of  the  odor.” 

By  the  time  the  knapsacks  were  finished  Fred  had  made 
all  his  purchases,  stowed  them  away  in  the  two  knapsacks 
and  shipped  them  by  express  np  to  Fredonia,  but  he  car¬ 
ried  one  of  the  liquid  revolvers  with  him  and  a  half-pint 
flask  of  ammonia  in  the  pocket  of  his  bicycle  coat.  Thus 
armed,  he  set  out  on  his  wheel,  after  telegraphing  to  Terry 
that  he  was  coming  up  on  his  wheel.  He  had  been  over  the 
road  before  more  than  once;  hence  knew  every  farm  house 
on  the  way.  He  met  and  passed  other  bicyclists,  for  it  was 
the  vacation  season.  Of  course  he  was  not  acquainted  with 
any  of  them,  but  there  is  always  a  fraternal  feeling  among 
cyclists  on  the  road.  It  is  never  considered  improper  for  a 
gentleman  on  his  wheel  to  speak  to  lady  bicyclists,  although 
a  total  stranger  to  them.  He  overtook  a  young  married 
couple  who  were  going  out  for  a  week's  trip,  and  the  pleas¬ 
ant  conversation  that  sprang  up  between  them  induced  him 
to  keep  with  them.  They  had  traveled  together  about  three 
miles  when  they  were  attacked  in  the  road  in  front  of  a 
farm  house  by  a  huge  mastiff.  The  lady  screamed,  but  the 
dog  dashed  at  Fred  and  snapped  at  the  calf  of  his  leg.  As 
he  did  so  he  got  a  tablespoonful  of  ammonia  in  his  mouth, 
nose  and  eyes.  Such  howling  and  screeching  was  never 
hoard  coming  from  a  dog  before  as  that  mastiff  let  out. 
He  rolled  over  and  over  in  the  road,  sprang  to  his  feet, 
leaped  in  the  air,  landing  on  his  head,  and  doing  other  an¬ 
tics  that  were  startling,  to  say  the  least.  The  man  and  his 
wife  rode  on  ahead,  anxious  to  get  away,  and  Fred  followed 
them,  but  when  about  a  hundred  yards  away,  all  three 
stopped  to  look  back,  fflie  farmer  and  his  wife  wore  seen 
watching  the  dog  as  he  leaped  and  howled,  rolling  over  in 
the  dust  of  the  road,  wondering  what  in  the  world  was  the 
matter  with  him. 

“What  did  you  do  to  him?”  the  young  husband  asked. 

“I  gave  him  a  dose  of  ammonia,”  laughed  Fred. 

“What  ?”  gasped  the  lady.  “How  did  you  give  him  am¬ 
monia  ?” 
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ined  it  carefully. 

“That  boats  anything  I  ever  saw.  I'd  give  five  dollars  to 
own  one.  Where  did  you  get  it?” 

Fred  told  him  and  gave  him  the  dealer’s  address,  with  the 
statement  that  they  only  cost  a  dollar  and  a  half  each. 

“Well.  I'll  send  for  a  couple  of  them  as  soon  ns  T  reach 
the  next  town.  It  does  no  harm  and  would  knock  an  ole- 
phant  out.” 

“  l  hat  8  it,‘  said  Fr«M.  “That  dog  is  the  first  liv« 
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ri;il  l  yo  tried  it  on,  but  I'm  itching  to  run  up  against  a 
hobo  ami  have  him  order  me  to  dismount  and  give  up  my 
wheel." 

“Oh.  my!"  exclaimed  the  young  wife;  “did  you  ever 
have  a  tramp  try  to  take  your  wheel  away  from  you  ?” 

“Several  times/'  he  replied.  “I've  had  to  draw  my  re¬ 
volver  and  shoot  in  order  to  keep  my  wheel.  Hence  I  never 
take  a  trip  outside  of  the  city  without  having  a  gun  in  my 
pocket." 

“Well,  I  have  a  small  one  in  my  pocket/’  said  the  other, 
“but  I  would  dislike  very  much  to  be  compelled  to  use  it.” 

“That's  natural;  but  I've  made  many  long  trips  on  the 
wheel  and  have  learned  to  hold  tramps  and  dogs  as  belong' 
jng  to  the  same  class.  I'd  a$  soon  shoot  one  as  the  other. 

In  tact,  I'd  rather  shoot  a  tramp  who  tries  to  hold  me  up 
than  a  faithful  watch  dog  who  attacks  me  in  front  of  his 
uome.  The  dog  is  only  true  to  his  training.  The  tramp  is 
n  innate  villain,  who  knows  better,” 

They  had  resumed  their  journey,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ells- 
vorth,  that  being  the  name  of  the  young  couple  he  was  rid- 
•ng  with,  invited  him  to  keep  with  them  as  far  as  his  route 
ray  in  the  same  direction. 

“Thank  you,”  he  replied.  “I  will  be  pleased  to  do  so. 
I'm  in  no  hurry.  I'm  out  for  the  pleasure  of  wheeling,  go¬ 
ing  up  the  State  to  visit  friends  and  have  a  good  time.” 

They  passed  several  tramps  who  were  resting  under  the 
shade  of  the  trees  by  the  roadside,  in  .various  places,  but 
none  of  them  evinced  a  disposition  to  interfere,  and  Ells¬ 
worth  remarked  it. 

“Oh,  it's  not  because  they’re  honest,”  Fred  explained. 
“If  one  of  us  should  come  along  alone,  we’d  be  held  up. 
They  generally  understand  that  where  a  lady  is  along  her 
escort  is  likely  to  be  armed.  They  fear  a  revolver  more  than 
anything  else.” 

They  reached  a  little  town  about  sunset  and  put  up  at  a 
hotel  where  several  other  bicyclists  were  also  stopping,  hav¬ 
ing  come  in  from  different  directions.  Ellsworth  and  his 
wife  were  to  take  a  different  road  from  that  Fred  was  to 
follow  the  next  morning.  The  entire  group  chatted  pleas¬ 
antly  together  till  bedtime,  and  then  retired.  The  next 
morning  Fred  shook  hands  with  his  new-made  friends  and 
started  out  for  Fredonia,  which  he  expected  to  reach  that 
afternoon.  None  of  the  others  was  going  his  way,  so  he 
found  himself  wheeling  alone  along  the  highway.  He  had 
wheeled  about  eight  or  ten  miles  when  a  couple  of  tramps 
started  out  from  the  woods  on  the  right,  each  carrying  a  big 
heavy  club  in  his  hand,  and  ordered  him  to  stop.  He  dis¬ 
mounted  and  asked: 

“What  do  you  want?*’ 

“Everything  you’ve  got,”  said  one. 

“Well,  I  haven’t  got  much  except  my  wheel.” 

“Well,  we’ll  take  that,  too.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  you’re  going  to  take  it  without  my 

consent  ?” 

“You’ve  got  it  right,  boss,”  grinned  one  of  them,  as  he 
laid  his  hand  on  the  handlebars.  ' 

Quick  as  a  flash  Fred  drew  his  ammonia  ejector  from  his 
pocket  and  let  the  fellow  who  was  holding  to  the  handle¬ 
bar  hav'-  it  full  in  the  face,  saturating  his  mustache  and 
-jih/dT'  beard,  arid  the  next  moment  let  the  other  have  it  the 


same  way.  They  both  staggered  backward,  gasping  for 
breath,  fell  down  and  rolled  over  as  if  in  the  throes  of  a 
tremendous  convulsion. 

Fred  laughed,  mounted  his  wheel,  dashed  away,  and  when 
he  had  gone  a  couple  of  hundred  yards,  stopped,  dismount¬ 
ed  and  looked  back  at  them.  He  laughed  till  the  tears  ran 
down  his  face. 

When  the  ammonia  had  evaporated  the  two  hoboes  sat  up, 
rubbed  their  eyes,  looked  at  each  other  and  then  up  the  road 
at  the  wheelman.  Fred  waved  his  handkerchief  at  them 
and  sang  out : 

“What  do  you  think  of  it  ?” 

They  were  too  sick  to  answer,  and  didn’t  know  what  to 
think. 

called  Fred,  “come  along  and  get  this  wheel  if 
you  want  it.’5 

Instead  of  doing  so,  the  tramps  staggered  to  their  feet, 
picked  up  their  clubs  and  disappeared  in  the  bushes  by  the 
roadside.  Fred  mounted  his  wheel  and  rode  awa3q  after 
having  reloaded  his  littleTiquid  gun  again. 

“It  lays  over  any  weapon  going  for  knocking  a  man  out 
without  killing  him,”  he  chuckled;  “and  if  Terry  and  I 
don’t  have  some  fun  with  it  we’ll  be  a  pair  of  lunatics. 
Those  fellows  will  have  something  to  think  about  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  They  may  know  ammonia  when  they  smell 
it,  but  I  doubt  it.  At  any  rate  they’ll  always  wonder  what 
had  struck  them.” 

Nothing  more  happened  of  interest  on  the  way,  till 
within  a  couple  of  miles  of  Fredonia.  There  he  was  held 
up  again  by  a  couple  of  young  tramps,  who  dashed  out  of 
the  woods  by  the  roadside,  with  old  slouch  hats  drawn  w^ll 
down  over  their  faces.  They,  too,  had  clubs,  and  ordered 
him  to  dismount  and  give  up  his  wheel. 

“All  right,”  said  he,  “you  are  two  to  one,”  and  he  sur¬ 
rendered  his  wheel  to  one  of  them;  but  the  fellow  had 
scarcely  laid  hold  of  it  before  he  got  a  load  of  ammonia  in 
his  mouth  and  nostrils;  and  the  other,  before  he  could  wink, 
got  a  similar  dose. 

One  of  them  yelled  like  a  lunatic,  but  both  went  down 
rolling  over  in  the  road,  gasping  for  breath.  Fred 
laughed  and  was  about  to  remount  his  wheel,  when  Eve¬ 
lyn  and  Mary  Hamilton  dashed  out  of  the  bushes,  crying 
out : 

“Fred,  Fred !  What  have  you  done  ?” 

“Great  Scott !”  gasped  Fred ;  “what  in  thunder  are  you 
doing  here?” 

“Why,  they  are  Terry  and  Dick  Duncan  !”  exclaimed 
Evelyn.  “What  have  you  done  to  them  ?”  and  she  ran  to 
Terry  and  knelt  down  by  him,  gazing  into  his  face,  while 
he  was  gasping  for  breath,  as  though  he  couldn’t  get  a 
swallow  of  it. 

“Fred,  Fred !”  she  cried  again ;  “what  have  you  done  to 
Terry  ?” 

By  this  time  Fred  was  almost  in  convulsions  himself,  for 
he  understood  the  racket,  which  was  nothing  more  than 
an  attempt  on  Terry’s  and  Dick  Duncan’s  part  to  play  tramp 
and  hold  him  up.  Of  course,  his  laughter  reassured  Eve¬ 
lyn,  for  she  knew  at  once  that  were  the  boys  really  hurt 
he  wouldn’t  be  laughing.  He  fairly  roared;  he  jumped  up 
and  down  and  yelled,  threw  up  his  cap,  then  dashed  at  Evo- 
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lyn,  caught  her  iu  his  arms  and  kissed  her.  lie  served 
Alary  the  same  way. 

“1  smell  ammonia,”  said  Evelyn. 

“That’s  just  what  it  is,”  he  replied.  “It’s  the  greatest 
thing  out.  1  wouldn’t  take  a  thousand  dollars  lor  the 
racket.” 

By  that  time  Terry  and  Dick  had  pretty  well  recovered, 
having  neither  beard  or  mustaches  to  be  saturated  with  the 
fluid;  but  it  was  on  their  clothes,  and  kept  them  gasping 
and  sneezing  a  bit  longer. 

“How  did  it  work,  old  man?”  Fred  asked,  as  he  caught 
Terry  by  the  collar  of  his  coat  and  pulled  him  to  his  feet. 

“What  in  thunder  was  it?”  gasped  Terry. 

“Nothing  but  a  little  compliments  for  tramps,  and  you 
are  the  best  looking  tramps  I’ve  run  up  against  in  a  month 
of  Sundays.” 

“Don’t  give  me  any  more  of  it,”  said  Dick.  “It’s  the 
first  time  1  ever  played  tramp;  and  if  the  good  Lord  will 
forgive  me  for  it,  it  will  be  the  last.” 

Fred  grasped  his  hand  and  shook  it,  saying : 

“1  am  glad  to  see  you,  old  man;  didn’t  know  you  were 
here.” 

“Came  down  day  before  yesterday,”  explained  Dick; 
“but,  by  the  fiddler  that  played  for  Moses,  I  wish  I  hadn’t 
come !”  o 

“Why,  the  lesson  was  worth  it,”  said  Fred.y  “Here,  let 
me  show  ycu  how  it  works ;”  and  he  drew  the  weapon  again 
from  his  pocket,  but  Dick  pulled  away  from  him  with  an 
alacrity  that  was  extremely  amusing. 

“Say,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “I  never  draw  till  I’ve  made  up 
my  mind  to  shoot ;  but  if  you  point  that  thing  at  me  I’ll 
bore  a  hole  through  you  quicker  than  lightning  can  flash. 
What  in  thunder  is  it,  anyway  ?” 

“Why,  it’s  my  little  bicycle  gun.  It  doesn’t  shoot  very 
far,  but  when  you  get  in  range  of  it,  it  beats  the  biggest 
gun  on  board  Dewey’s  ships.  You  and  Dick  came  out  to 
have  a  little  fun  with  me,  eh?  I  didn’t  suspect  it,  but 
I’m  glad  1  had  a  chance  to  demonstrate  to  you  how  ef¬ 
fective  it  is.” 

“Let  me  see  it,  Fred,”  said  Evelyn,  and  she  took  it  in 
her  hands  while  he  explained  that  the  pressure  on  the  bulb 
fired  it  off,  after  pulling  a  little  trigger  to  remove  the 
valve  that  held  the  fluid  in  it. 

She  pulled  the  trigger,  pressed  the  bulb,  and  a  tiny 
stream  of  the  fluid  caught  Fred  full  in  the  face,  sending 
him  reeling  half  way  across  the  road,  where  he  fell  down 
gasping  for  breath. 

“Oh,  my !”  exclaimed  Evelyn,  dropping  the  weapon 
and  running  towards  where  Fred  was  lying,  “I  didn’t  mean 
to  do  that.” 


Terry  and  Dick  fell  down  in  convulsive  laughter,  while 
Fred  gradually  pulled  himself  together,  looked  reproach¬ 
fully  at  Evelyn,  who  was  a  picture  of  confusion  and  con¬ 
trition. 

“Fred,”  she  said,  in  a  tearful  tone,  “I  didn’t  mean  to  do 
it.  I  didn’t  know  it  was  loaded.” 

“That’s  all  right,  old  girl.  You  wanted  to  get  even  with 
me  for  knocking  Terry  out.” 

“No,  no,  Fred.”  she  protested :  “l  didn’t  dream  there  was 


any  more  left  in  it;”  and  she  looked  as  though  she  were  go¬ 
ing  to  cry. 

Mary  was  almost  hysterical  from  laughing  at  the  acci¬ 
dent;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  was  immensely  pleased  that 
Terry  and  Dick  had  been  avenged. 

“Well,  that’s  all  right,”  Fred  repeated,  wiping  his  face 
with  his  handkerchief.  “I  didn't  care  to  have  the  thing 
tried  on  me.” 

“Well,  1  didn’t  mean  to  try  it  on  you.  “Do  you  think  I 
did  it  purposely?”  and  Evelyn’s  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

Before  she  was  aware  of  it  Fred  caught  her  in  his  arms 
and  kissed  her  all  over  her  face. 

“That’s  all  right,  old  girl.  You  can  give  me  another 
dose  of  it,  if  you  will  let  me  make  up  with  you  that  way.” 

“Well,  I  didn’t  mean  to  do  it,”  she  said,  her  face 
wreathed  in  smiles,  for  she  knew  she  was  forgiven. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  ACCIDENT  THAT  HAPPENED  TO  TERRY. 

Terry  was  extremely  anxious  to  see  the  new  weapon  a-nd 
understand  how  it  worked,  so  he  asked  Fred  to  let  him  have 
it,  so  he  could  examine  it. 

“Not  on  your  life,”  laughed  Fred.  “You  could  hold  up 
the  crowd  of  us  with  it.  I’ve  been  knocked  over  once  by 
your  sister,  and  I  don’t  care  to  have  you  repeat  the  per¬ 
formance.” 

“Let  me  see  it,  then,”  laughed  Dick. 

“Wait  till  I  unload  it.  You  fellows  would  give  a  suit  of 
clothes  to  get  even  with  me.  There’s  one  in  the  express 
office  for  you,  though,  Terry.  I  sent  a  package  up  from 
the  city  yesterday  morning,  not  caring  to  bring  it  along 
on  the  wheel.  Had  I  known  you  were  here,  Dick,  I  would 
have  brought  up  one  for  you,  but  you  can  order  it  from 
the  dealer  from  whom  I  bought  them.” 

“Well,  I  want  one,  too,”  said  Evelyn. 

“The  deuce  you  do  !  You'd  load  it  up  with  cologne.” 

“No,  I  wouldn’t.  I’d  charge  it  with  ammonia,  for  it's 
just  the  thing  for  a  girl  to  carry  for  protection.” 

“Of  course  it  is.  That’s  what  the  inventor  intended  it 
for,  and  I’ll  order  a  couple  of  them  for  Mary  and  you. 
It’s  just  the  greatest  thing  out.” 

Then  he  told  the  story  of  the  two  tramps  who  had  held 
him  up  that  morning  and  how  he  saturated  their  beards 
and  mustaches  with  it  and  came  near  strangling  them  to 
death. 

* 

“Well,  look  here,  Fred,”  said  Terry.  “Don’t  give  it 
away,  when  we  get  home,  for  it  was  the  worst  set-back  1 
ever  got  in  my  life.” 

“Oil,  that’s  all  right.  I  got  knocked  out  with  it.  too." 

“Now,  Fred,”  protested  Evel.vn,  “please  don’t  speak  of 
it  to  anvbody.” 
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and  started  on  to  Fredonia,  reaching  the  Oleott  residen 
without  going  through  the  town. 

They  found  Mrs.  Oleott  and  the  children  waiting  f 
them,  eager  to  hear  the  news  of  how  Terry  and  Dick,  pt 
sonating  two  tramps,  had  held  up  Fred. 
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“Did  they  frighten  you,  Fred?”  she  asked,  as  soon  as 
she  had  welcomed  him  to  her  home. 

“Oh,  I  was  knocked  over  completely,"  he  laughed ;  “never 
suspected  who  they  were  till  I  saw  the  girls.” 

“Well,  I  was  very  much  worried  about  it;  for  after  they 
left  the  thought  struck  me  that  you  might  think  they  were 
real  tramps  and  begin  shooting  at  them.” 

Evelyn  and  Mary  couldn't  keep  straight  faces,  and  so 
Mrs.  Olcott  suspected  that  something  unusual  had  hap¬ 
pened,  and  she  insisted  on  an  explanation. 

“Say,  Evelyn,  you’ve  got  to  tell  her,”  laughed  Fred. 
“Never  keep  any  secrets  from  your  mother.” 

“Now,  I  know  something  has  happened !”  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Olcott,  while  Terry  and  Duncan  ran  upstairs  to  ex¬ 
change  their  tramp  suits  for  more  appropriate  apparel. 

Evelyn  then  told  the  story,  and  her  mother  almost  went 
into  convulsions.  Fred  showed  her  the*  weapon  and  she 
examined  it  with  true  womanly  curiosity. 

“That  is  much  better  than  using  powder  and  bullets,” 
she  remarked. 

“So  it  is,”  returned  Fred,  “at  close  range,  but  I  prefer 
the  old  death-dealing  revolver  every  time,  at  long  range.” 

Then  he  told  the  story  of  how  he  had  knocked  out  the 
big  dog,  and  his  description  of  the  canine’s  antics  was  ex¬ 
cruciatingly  funny.” 

“Why,  it  would  be  a  useful  thing  to  keep  in  the  house,” 
Mrs.  Olcott  remarked. 

“Yes,”  replied  Fred.  “If  a  bed  bug  hides  where  you 
can’t  get  at  him,  it  will  either  kill  him  or  fetch  him  out 
every  time.” 

“Thank  you !  there  isn’t  a  bed  bug  in  this  house.  We 
don’t  allow  them  to  enter.” 

“Well,  we’ll  call  it  by  some  other  name,  then.  I  know 
you’re  a  good  housekeeper  and  that  a  bed  bug  doesn’t  have 
much  of  a  show  here,  but  they  do  get  into  some  of  the  best 
regulated  families  sometimes.  But  there  are  other  in¬ 
sects  that  intrude  sometimes,  all  of  which  have  an  uncon¬ 
querable  aversion  to  the  spirits  of  ammonia.” 

WThen  Terry  and  Dick  came  down  from  their  room  Mrs. 
Olcott  said  to  them : 

“I  warned  you  two  boys  about  playing  tramp  on  Fred. 
I  didn’t  believe  you  could  get  the  best  of  him.” 

“Thunder !”  exclaimed  Terry,  looking  around  at  the 
girls.  “Have  you  given  it  away  ?” 

“Yes,  we  had  to,”  said  Mary.  “We  never  keep  any  se¬ 
crets  from  your  mother,  anyway.” 

“Well,  that’s  all  right.  Evelyn  knocked  Fred  over  with 
it,  so  we  had  our  laugh  as  well  as  he  did,  but  I  thought  1 
was  a  goner  for  a  minute  or  so,  for  I  didn’t  know  what  I 
was  up  against.  The  truth  is,  I  thought  Old  Nick’s  drug 
store  had  busted.  I  felt  as  though  I  would  strangle  to 
death  in  spite  of  myself.” 

The  next  morning  Fred,  Terry  and  Dick  went  over  to 
the  express  office  after  the  two  bicycle  knapsacks  that  had 
been  -ent  up  from  New  York.  When  Terry  and  Dick  ex¬ 
amined  it  they  were  enthusiastic  in  their  expressions  of  ad¬ 
miration.  It  had  compartments  for  many  little  things 
that  a  wheelman  on  the  road  frequently  has  need  of. 

“Dick,  old  man,  J’ll  order  one  sent  up  here  for  you  ;” 
and  he  went  to  the  telegraph  office  and  wired  to  the  manu¬ 


facturer  to  send  up  another  one  to  him,  as  soon  as  he  could 
make  it. 

“Now,  give  me  the  address  of  the  dealer  in  that  knock- 
out  gun  of  yours,”  said  Dick,  “and  I’ll  write  down  for 
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All  right,  but  hold  on.  Let’s  buy  a  postofffce  money 
order  for  four  dollars  and  a  half  and  send  for  three.” 

They  went  to  the  postoffice  and  did  so,  after  which  they 
returned  home  with  their  knapsacks.  Fred  had  filled 
Terry’s  with  a  duplicate  of  everything  that  he  had  except 
wearing  apparel. 

“That  was  kind  of  you,  Fred,”  remarked  Evelyn,  as  she 
inspected  its  contents. 

“Well,  you  know,  a  chap  is  always  kind  to  another  who 
has  a  pretty  sister,”  he  returned. 

“Then  I’m  glad  he  has  one,”  she  retorted;  “or  he 
wouldn’t  get  so  many  nice  things.” 

“That’s  right.  I’m  glad,  too;  for  the  truth  is,  I  like 
the  sister  better  than  I  do  the  brother.” 

“Say,  Dick,”  said  Terry,  “let’s  get  out  of  the  way,  or 
they’ll  make  us  sick  with  their  billing  and  cooing. 

“That’s  right,  skip,”  retorted  Fred.  “You’re  nuisances, 
both  of  you;”  and  he  caught  Evelyn  by  the  hand,  led  her 
into  the  drawing-room,  seated  her  at  the  piano,  and  soon 
they  were  filling  the  house  with  the  melody  of  song. 

Their  voices  harmonized  beautifully,  both  having  been 
well  cultivated,  and  their  hearts  and  souls  were  full  of 
music. 

In  the  meantime  Terry  and  Dick  had  gone  out  to  the 
barn,  where  the  former  was  showing  the  new  weapon  to 
the  stableman,  in  the  hope  that  the  latter  would  shoot  him¬ 
self  with  it.  Instead  of  doing  so,  he  shot  Terry  and  down 
he  went,  gasping  for  breath,  while  Dick  lay  down  and 
rolled  over  in  convulsive  laughter. 

“Hare  and  ’ounds,”  exclaimed  Kelly,  “pwhat  is  it?” 

“Why,  you’ve  shot  him,”  explained  Dick,  as  soon  as  he 
could  speak.  j 

“Sure,  then,  an’  it’s  the  divil’s  own  gun,  for  it  went  o£t^  ^ 
wid  its  own  self.”  ' 

Dick  took  it  away  from  him,  for  fear  that  he  would  drop 
it  on  the  floor  of  the  barn  and  injure  it.  In  the  meantime 
Terry  finally  got  his  breath  back,  got  up,  sat  on  one  of  the* 
bins  and  fanned  himself  with  his  hat.  The  stableman 
glared  at  him  and  Terry  returned  the  gaze  with  a  peck  of 
blood  in  his  eyes.  Suddenly  he  got  up,  walked  over  to 
Dick,  took  the  weapon  out  of  his  hands  and  sent  a  stream 
of  the  fluid  into  Kelly’s  face  that  sent  him  over  backwards, 
gasping  and  striking  at  space  with  hands  and  feet. 

“Hang  it !”  exclaimed  Terry,  “one  shot  with  this  thing 
is  enough  for  me.  There  is  one  particular  rule  that  must 
be  observed  in  handling  it,  and  that  is  not  to  let  anybod) 
else  get  hold  of  it.” 

Dick  nearly  had  a  fit,  for  Terry’s  sarcastic  remarks  ex 
actly  fitted  the  occasion. 

Kelly  pulled  himself  together,  got  up  and  staggered  ou 
of  the  barn,  still  gasping  and  wiping  his  eyes  and  doing  ; 
lot  of  pS\ing.  Terry  followed  him  and  remarked :  • 

“It's  the  divil’s  own  gun,  isn’t  it,  Kelly?” 

“Sure,  an’  it  is  that.  Sure,  an’  if  you  turn  it  fornii/ 


me  again,  I’ll  be  afther  knocking  off  the  head  of  you.”  ,,( 


l  don’t  blame  you,  Kelly,  for  you  came  near  knock¬ 
ing  my  head  off*  with  it  a  while  ago.” 

*‘Sure,  an’  it’s  meself  that  doesn’t  know'  if  me  head  is 

on  now.” 


I  am  a  mind-reader.  You  are  plotting  to  take  brother  and 

Dick  off  somewhere.” 

“That’s  true;  but  we’re  fixing  up  a  trip  for  you  girls, 
too.” 


“Well,  it  was  an  accident,  old  fellow'.  I  took  it  away 
from  Dick  to  keep  him  from  doing  mischief  with  it,  and 
it  went  otT  unbeknownst  to  me.” 

“Faith,  an’  you  want  to  lave  it  alone;  and  pwhat  is  it, 

anyhow  ?” 

“Well,  it’s  to  knock  a  fellow  out  in  the  dark  when  you 
can't  see  him  and  don’t  wrant  to  kill  him.” 

Had  Fred  and  Evelyn  not  been  singing  in  the  drawing 
room  of  the  house  they  would  have  heard  Dick’s  roars  of 
laughter  out  at  the  barn.  As  it  was,  they  knew'  nothing 
about  it  until  some  hours  later,  and  then  hilarity  reigned 
supreme  again.  Terry  didn't  relish  having  the  joke  played 
on  him,  although  he  knew  it  was  an  accident ;  but  it  seemed 
that  he  was  up  against  a  streak  of  bad  luck  that  made  him 
feel  a  bit  sore  over  it. 

“Fred,”  said.  Dick,  after  he  had  told  the  story  on  Terry, 
tSvhat  a  lot  of  fun  wre  could  have  with  the  boys  up  at  the 
Avon  Academy  if  wre  could  only  turn  up  there  with  these 

things.” 

“Don’t  mention  it,”  said  Fred.  “Just  think  of  knocking 
Charcoal  Pete  over  with  it.” 

“Yes,  I’m  strongly  tempted  to  go  up  there  before  re¬ 
turning  borne.” 

“When  do  you  think  of  returning  home?”  Fred  asked. 

“No  particular  time  set.  I’m  out  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks’  vacation;  but  I  couldn’t  think  of  sponging  that  long 
on  Terrv.”  J 


Us 


Shut  dowm  on  that !”  exclaimed  Terry,  “there’s  no 
sponging  about  it !” 

“Oh,  well,”  put  in  Fred,  “I’m  out  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  too;  but  I’m  not  a-going  to  stay  here  that  long.  I 
got  those  knapsacks  so  that  you  and  I  could  mount  our 
wheels  and  strike  out  for  any  point  of  the  compass  that 
might  attract  us.  Now  that  Dick  is  here,  three  will  make 
it  all  the  merrier;  and  wdien  his  knapsack  comes  up,  wdiat’s 
the  matter  with  our  taking  to  the  road  for  a  vacation  trip; 
knocking  out  tramps  and  dogs,  or  anything  that  interferes 
with  us,  with  our  little,  new  gun?” 

“Great  Scott !  Fred,  you  never  proposed  anything  in  your 
ife  that  suits  me  better !”  exclaimed  Terry. 

“He’s  yanked  my  sentiments  right  out  of  me,”  put  in 
Dick. 

“All  right,  then ;  we  can  take  our  time  about  fixing  up 
md  getting  off.  It’s  the  finest  season  of  the  year  for  a 
rip  of  the  kind.  I  don't  know  that  there’s  any  money  in 
t ;  but  there  are  acres  of  fun,  and  we  can  paralyze  anything 
hat  runs  up  against  us  with  our  little  squirt  gun.” 

'“Well,  w'hat’s  the  matter  with  our  going  up  that  way?” 
[’em'  asked. 

i  “There  is  nothing  to  prevent,”  returned  Fred.  “This 
j  a  free  country.  We  can  go  anywhere  w'e  wish  to.” 

They  were  about  fifty  yards  away  from  the  house,  under 
‘bade  of  a  large,  spreading  oak,  while  Evelyn  was  sit- 
on  the  piazza,  in  a  rocking  choir,  watching  them. 

»ow,  Fred,”  she  called  out,  “you're  not  thinking  that 


“That’s  all  right,  then;  but  where  are  you  going?” 

“I  don’t  know  yet;  hut  the  probabilities  are  that  we  will 
go  west,  while  you  and  Mary  go  east.” 

“Terry,  shoot  him  with  that  ammonia  gun,”  she  called 
out. 

Terry  pretended  to  draw  the  weapon,  while  Fred  took  to 
his  heels,  ran  up  to  the  house,  leaped  on  the  piazza  and 
hid  himself  behind  a  chair. 

“That’s  right;  that’s  better  than  running  off  from 
us  girls;  but  tell  me,  Fred,  really  are  you  trying  to  get 
the  boys  away  from  Fredonia?” 

“Now,  old  girl,  you  seem  to  forget  what  I’ve  so  often 
warned  you  against,  and  that  is,  not  to  be  asking  too  manv 
questions.  I  never  leave  Fredonia  without  a  ’great  long¬ 
ing  taking  possession  of  me  to  return ;  and  when  I  do  so,  a 
few  days  in  your  vicinity  convinces  me  that  I’m  in  great 
danger,  so  I  have  to  skip  out  again  until  I  recover  control 
of  myself,  before  coming  back.” 

“Oh,  never  mind  that  sort  of  talk.  I  know  just  what  it 
amounts  to.  Yrou  don't  fool  anybody;  at  least  not  me. 
Are  you  all  going  off  again  ?”  \ 

“Aes,  some  day.  Aou  can  t  expect  ns  to  stay  here  al¬ 
ways.  I  live  in  New  York;  Dick  lives  in  Elmira.” 

“Yes,  I  know;  but  I  thought  you  had  come  up  here  to 
spend  your  vacation  with  us,” 

“Well,  ain’t  we  ?  We’re  having  a  good  time.  A^ou're  so 
suspicious  that  you  can’t  see  us  talking  together  without  ac¬ 
cusing  us  of  hatching  a  plot  to  go  off  somewhere  else.  Now, 
let  me  give  }tou  a  pointer,  that  no  matter  how  far  away 
from  you  I  may  go,  I’ll  always  come  back  to  see  you  again 
if  I  don’t  die  on  the  trip.  There’s  no  girl  on  the  face  of 
the  globe  Fd  rather  come  to  see  than  vou.” 

“Fred,  do  you  really  mean  that?”  she  asked,  as  he  stood 

by  her  chair,  looking  up  at  her  and  holding  her  hand  in 
his. 


Of  course  I  do;  and  what’s  more,  you  know  it,  even 
without  my  saying  so;  but,  girl-like,  you  like  to  have  a 
fellow  say  such  things  to  vou.” 

KD  4/ 

Dick  and  Terry  had  followed  them,  and  by  the  time  he 
had  finished  his  last  sentence  they  were  on  the  steps  of  the 
piazza  and,  of  course,  the  topic  changed. 

Say,  Evelyn,  Terry  asked,  holding  the  ammonia 
ejector  in  his  hands,  “do  you  still  want  me  to  shoot  him  ?” 

“Not  now;  but  whenever  he  begins  to  talk  about  going 
away,  let  him  have  it  full  in  the  face  ” 

“  \  ou  bet  your  life  I  will ;  so,  old  man,  you’d  better  make 

up  your  mind  to  settle  down  in  Fredonia  and  stop  your 
roaming.” 


“Are  you  going  to  settle  down  here?”  Fred  asked. 
“Thunder!  I’ve  been  settled  here  all  my  life.” 

“Well,  you  like  to  get  away  once  in  a  while,  don’t  you?” 
“Yes;  but  I'm  always  glad  to  get  back.” 


“So  am  I ;  that’s  w 
All  three  of  them 
mounted  their  wheels 
and  out  towards  the 


hat  1  ve  just  been  telling  Evelyn.” 
had  on  their  bicycle  suits,  so  thov 
to  take  a  spin  over  through  the  tqwr. 
lakcy  They  had  been  over  the  road 
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main  a  time  w it h  picnic  parties,  and  knew  everybody  liv¬ 
ing  between  the  town  and  the  lake.  They  stopped  to  talk 
with  some  of  the  fanners,  their  wives  and  daughters. 
Firmer  Jones  they  found  in  a  state  of  nervous  excitement, 
bet-ause  he  feared  that  one  of  his  dogs  was  going  mad. 

"Why  don't  you  kill  him?"  Fred  asked. 

“I  don't  want  to,  until  I’m  sure  that  he  is  going  mad.” 

“Well,  you  don't  want  to  take  any  chances  on  that;  for 
everything  he  bites,  that  is  alive,  will  have  the  hydro¬ 
phobia.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

TWO  BICYCLE  THIEVES  AND  WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  THEM. 

While  the  boys  were  talking  with  Farmer  Jones,  the  dog 
whom  he  suspected  of  having  the  rabies  came  running  down 
towards  the  gate,  foaming  at  the  mouth  and  eyes  blazing. 

‘‘Why,  hang  it,  man,”  exclaimed  Fred,  “don’t  you  know 
when  a  dog  is  mad?  He’s  just  full  of  hydrophobia.” 

“Gosh !”  exclaimed  the  farmer,  dashing  through  the 
gate  and  shutting  it  after  him. 

The  dog  rushed  up,  and,  finding  that  he  couldn’t  pass 
through  the  gate,  made  several  efforts  to  climb  the  fence. 
Without  a  moment’s  hesitation  Fred  drew  his  revolver  and 
shot  him  through  the  head. 

“Gosh!”  gasped*  Jones  again,  “he  was  a  mighty  good 
dog.” 

“Yes,  but  just  now  he’s  better  dead  than  alive.  You 
might  as  well  keep  a  rattlesnake  on  your  place  as  a  dog 
with  the  rabies.” 

“Well,  I  didn’t  know.  I  wasn't  sure  he  was  mad.” 

“Whenever  you  see  a  dog  in  that  condition,  kill  him,”  ad¬ 
vised  Fred;  “for  it’s  a  sure  sign  of  the  rabies.  A  rattle¬ 
snake  never  chases  anvbodv  to  bite  him,  hence  he’s  not  as 
dangerous  as  a  mad  dog.  They  make  a  run,  snapping  at 
everything,  right  and  left.” 

“Well,  I’m  glad  you  shot  him,  for  I  don’t  believe  I  could 
have  had  the  heart  to  do  it  myself ;  because  he’s  been  a  good, 
faithful  dog,  who  could  tell  a  tramp  a  mile  off.  He’s  the 
best  one  we  ever  had.” 

“Give  him  a  good,  decent  burial,  then;  and  thank  your 
good  fortune  that  none  of  your  family  was  bitten  by  him.” 

Thev  soon  left  the  farm  house  and  rode  on  to  the  lake, 
where  they  had  a  swim  in  the  cool  water,  after  which  they 
remounted  their  wheels  and  started  ba<?k  to  town.  On  the 
way  they  stopped  at  another  farm  house,  where  a  daughter 
of  the  family  was  a  great  friend  of  Evelyn.  She  was  on 
the  piazza,  and  as  the  boys  greeted  her,  as  they  rode  slowly 
up  to  the  gate,  she  called  out  to  Terry  and  asked  how  Eve¬ 
lyn  was. 

“She’s  all  right,”  he  replied;  “and  you  seem  to  be  so, 
too.” 

“Yes ;  come  in  and  we’ll  cut  some  watermelon.” 

“All  right,  we  will,”  he  laughed.  “I  told  Fred  and  Dick 
that  the  best  watermelons  in  the  county  were  raised  on  this 
place.” 

They  leaned  their  wheels  against  the  fence,  near  the  gate, 
•A-ent  in  and  shook  hands  with  the  girl,  and  then  the  mother 
and  several  children  came  out,  followed  a  little  later  by  the 
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old  man.  He  was  a  jolly  old  fellow,  from  whom  the  boys 
bad  frequently  bought  a  dozen  melons  at  a  time.  He  sent 
down  to  the  patch  and  had  some  splendid  melons  brought 
up  to  the  house.  They  went  out  on  the  back  porch  to 
cut  them,  and  when  the  boys  were  in  the  midst  of  the  feast, 
one  of  the  children  ran  out  and  said  : 

Oh,  Terry,  two  men  have  run  off  on  your  wheels.” 

Great  Scott !”  gasped  Terry,  dashing  through  the  hall 
to  the  front  piazza,  followed  by  the  others,  just  in  time  to 
see  two  tramps  disappearing  down  the  road,  each  on  a 
wheel. 

Fred,  Terr}7  and  Dick  broke  for  the  gate  to  seize  the  re¬ 
maining  wheel  and  go  in  pursuit.  Terry  was  the  first  to 
get  possession  of  it,  and  he  threw  himself  on  it  and  dashed 
away  at  railroad  speed. 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Fred,  “let’s  follow  him  on 
foot;”  and  he  dashed  off,  followed  by  Dick,  as  fast  as  he 
could  run. 

The  two  tramps  were  pretty  good  wheelmen,  and  they 
had  a  fair  start  of  at  least  two  hundred  yards,  but  Terry 
leaned  over  his  handlebars  and  scorched  as  though  he  were 
racing  for  a  thousand  dollar  prize.  He  caught  up  with  the" 
hindmost  tramp,  after  a  run  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
mile;  and  without  saying  a  word  he  squirted  a  stream  of 
ammonia  full  in  the  fellow’s  face,  and  he  went  down  in  a 
heap.  A  hundred  yards  further  he  overtook  the  other  one, 
and  before  the  latter  suspected  danger  he  found  himself 
on  the  ground,  gasping  for  breath.  The  fall  had  hurt  both 
of  them.  The  hindmost  one  had  a  shoulder  dislocated,  but 
he  didn’t  know  it  until  after  he  recovered  from  being 
nearly  strangled  to  death  by  the  ammonia.  The  other  one 
had  his  wrist  sprained.  Still,  for  all  that,  Terry  gave  each 
one  a  second  dose  about  the  time  they  were  recovering  from 
the  first  one.  Such  kicking  and  coughing  and  gasping 
Terry  had  never  heard  before;  but  he  was  as  relentless  as 
a  jungle  tiger;  for  he  was  determined  to  keep  them  there 
until  Fred  and  Dick  overtook  them.  He  was  about  to  ad¬ 
minister  a  third  dose,  when  Fred  yelled  to  him  to  hold  up^ 
The  two  villains  were  half  dead,  coughing  violently,  the 
tears  running  down  their  cheeks. 

Are  they  armed  ?”  Dick  asked,  as  he  ran  up. 

Hanged  if  I  know,  nor  do  1  care,”  answered  Terry. 

“Well,  let’s  see  about  it,”  and  before  either  one  of  them 
had  recovered  Dick  had  taken  an  ugly  looking  knife  from 
one  and.  a  revolver  from  the  other.  1 

Then  they  waited  for  them  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  gf 
the  ammonia,  when  one  began  groaning  in  great  agony,  onjF 
account  of  his  dislocated  shoulder.  The  other’s  wrist  was  1 
so  badly  sprained  that  he  was  in  fully  as  much  pain  as  his 
pal  was. 

“It  doesn’t  pay  to  steal  wheels,  does  it?”  Terry  askec 
of  the  man  with  the  wounded  shoulder. 

All  the  answer  he  got  was  a  groan;  and  he  picked  u{ 
his  wheel  and  examined  it  to  see  if  it  was  damaged  by  th< 
fall.  To  his  gratification  he  found  it  uninjured.  Th» 
other  wheel  was  Dick’s,  and  that,  too,  was  all  right. 

“Say,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “there’s  room  enough  in  til 
jail  in  town  for  these  rascals.  Let’s  take  them  there  am 
turn  them  over  to  the  sheriff.” 

“Well,  that  would  be  nothing  more  than  right,”  Fred 
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plied;  “but  as  they  are  both  punished  enough  already,  why 
bother  with  them?” 

“1  don’t  think  they  are  punished  enough,”  said  Terry. 
“A  man  that  would  steal  a  wheel  would  steal  a  horse. 
These  fellows  would  steal  anything  they  could  lay  thear 
hands  on ;  and  nowadays  a  good  wheel  is  worth  as  much 
as  a  good  horse  to  r  man  who  knows  how  to  ride  it.  So 
I'm  going  to  march  them  into  town  and  turn  them  over  to 
the  sheriff.” 

Instantly  both  tramps  declared  that  they  couldn’t  walk  ; 
that  their  legs  were  hurt. 

“All  right,  then;  we’ll  give  you  a  ride.  Dick,  mount 
your  wheel  and  run  back,  and  ask  Farmer  Jones  to  lend 
us  a  wagon  to  take  these  rascals  to  town.  He’ll  be  glad 
enough  to  do  it ;  for  every  farmer  in  this  part  of  the  State 
is  down  on  the  hoboes.” 

Dick  mounted  his  wheel  and  rode  back  to  the  farm  house 
and  half  an  hour  later  a  wagon,  with  two  horses,  driven  by 
the  farmer’s  son,  drove  up  to  where  the  tramps  were  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  ground.  v 

^  “Pile  in  there,  now,”  ordered  Terry ;  but  they  groaned 
and  declared  that  they  couldn’t  do  it. 

“Here,  you  can’t  play  ’possum  on  me  that  way.  Get  up, 
now,  or  I’ll  dose  you  again;”  and  he  drew  his  ammonia 
ejector  from  his  pocket. 

The  tramp  nearest  him,  however,  continued  to  groan, 
paying  no  attention  to  him.  The  next  moment  Fred  shot 
a  stream  of  ammonia  into  his  face  and  he  fell  back  on  to 
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the  ground,  kicking,  coughing  and  gasping,  like  one  in 
convulsions.  Quick  as  a  flash  the  other  tramp  scrambled 
into  the  wagon.  He  didn’t  care  to  get  another  dose  of 
the  strangulating  fluid.  When  his  pal  came  to,  Fred  took 
him  by  his  hand,  raised  him  to  his  feet,  and  found  that  his 
only  hurt  was  in  the  right  shoulder.  That,  however,  was 
painful  enough,  and  they  had  to  assist  him  in  getting  into 
the  wagon. 

They  drove  off,  and  when  they  arrived  in  town  went  di- 
-fectlv  to  the  sheriff’s  office,  in  the  court  house.  There  a 
complaint  was  made  against  them  for  stealing  bicycles. 
The  sheriff  summoned  the  county  physician,  who  readjusted 
the  dislocated  shoulder  and  properly  bandaged  the  sprained 
wrist,  after  which  they  were  taken  to  the  county  jail  and 
locked  up. 

“I  would  have  let  them  off,  Terry,”  remarked  Fred,  as 
they  rode  away  on  their  wheels;  “for  they  were  both  pretty 
badly  punished.  Those  kind  of  fellows  can  never  be  re¬ 
formed  by  sending  them  to  prison.” 

“No;  but  they  have  a  hair  cut,  are  forced  to  take  a  bath, 
“and  made  to  do  a  little  work — three  things  that  a  tramp 
hates  above  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  I  have  no  sym¬ 
pathy  to  waste  on  a  thieving  tramp,  Not  all  tramps  are 
thieves,  but  T  never  saw  a  professional  tramp  in  mv  life 
that  wouldn’t  steal.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  think  I  ever  did,  either,’’  remarked  Fred; 
“vet  when  I  punish  a  fellow  for  doing  an  injury,  I'm  gen¬ 
erally  satisfied  to  let  it  stop  there,  unless  in  so  doing  I  am 
ronging  somebody  else.” 

i  “That’s  it;  it’s  a  duty  one  owes  to  the  whole  countrv  to 
|ck  up  a  thief  when  you  catch  him." 

1  Terry  was  chock  full  of  human  nature  and  had  a  good 


deal  of  vindictiveness  in  his  make-up.  Yet  he  was  full 
of  generous  impulses  and  would  go  to  any  length  to  oblige 
or  defend  a  friend.  He  would  also  fight  for  the  weak 
against  the  strong  without  a  moment’s  hesitation.,  Rut  he 
hated  a  tramp  on  general  principles,  for  he  claimed  there 
never  was  an  able-bodied  tramp  who  couldn’t  find  work  if 
he  wanted  it. 

On  their  way  back  home  the  three  laughed  heartily  over 
the  way  the  two  tramps  had  been  captured.  They  had  been 
knocked  over  as  effectually  as  though  shot  through  the  head 
with  bullets,  and  yet  they  were  unharmed,  except  from  the 
fall  from  the  wheel. 

“That’s  a  great  deal  better  than  killing  a  man,”  said 
Evelyn,  when  she  heard  the  story.  “It  must  be  a  splendid 
thing  for  a  girl  to  carry  with  her,  when  she  is  out  alone  on 
her  wheel,  for  it  will  enable  her  to  get  away  from  any  one 
who  rudely  interferes  with  her.” 

“YTes,”  said  Dick,  “or  she  can  stop  and  hold  him  down 
until  help  comes.” 

“Why,  how  can  she  hold  him  down  ?”  she  asked. 

“Why,  when  he  begins  to  recover,  give  him  another 
shock,  and  she’ll  not  only  keep  him  down,  but  can  get  fun 
enough  out  of  it  to  last  her  a  week.” 

“I  don’t  think  I  could  find  any  amusement  in  another 
one’s  suffering.” 

“No,  of  course  not.  If  you  girls  heard  a  mosquito  cry 
you’d  let  him  go,  but  I  could  sit  down  by  the  roadside  and 
dose  a  tramp  by  the  hour,  if  he  had  tried  to  hold  me  up.” 

“I  believe  all  boys  have  big  streaks  of  cruelty  in  them,” 
Evelyn  remarked. 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  whether  it’s  cruelty,  or  not.  If  you 
were  a  sheriff  you’d  never  hang  a  man  who  had  been  con¬ 
demned  by  a  court  for  murder.” 

“Of  course  I  wouldn’t.  I  would  resign.  I  don't  be¬ 
lieve  in  capital  punishment,  anyway/’ 

“Well,  I  do,”  laughed  Dick,  “and  with  a  big  “C,”  too. 
We  have  to  have  it  because  there  are  some  men  that  are 
born  bad,  grow  up  bad  and  keep  on  from  bad  to  worse.” 

The  boys  had  kept  secret  their  possession  of  the  little 
ammonia  ejector,  which  looked  so  much  like  a  regular  re¬ 
volver,  as  they  didn’t  wish  to  have  their  friends  in  Fre- 
donia  get  on  to  it.  The  others  that  had  been  ordered  from 
New  A  ork  came  up  by  express  in  due  time,  together  with 
the  extra  knapsack  that  had  been  ordered  for  Dick.  Fred 
presented  one  each  Jto  Evelyn  and  Mary,  showed  them  how 
to  load  it  with  ammonia,  how  to  cam’  it,  as  well  as  how 
to  discharge  the  fluid  in  an  emergency.  They  were  first 
to  pull  a  little  trigger,  which  raised  a  valve  and  permitted 
the  fluid  to  escape  whenever  the  rubber  bulb  was  suddenly 
pressed.  They  didn’t  seem  to  be  at  all  afraid  of  the  little 
weapon,  as  they  knew  it  contained  neither  powder  nor  lead  ; 
and  they  felt  really  armed  while  it  rested  in’  their  pockets. 

Dick  had  to  make  the  purchases  for  the  necessary  articles 
to  go  in  his  knapsack  in  Fredonia,  and  when  he  had  done 
so  he  turned  to  Fred  and  remarked: 

“Now  I'm  ready;  when  shall  we  be  off?” 

“Where  do  you  want  to  go?”  Fred  asked. 

“Oh.  any  old  place  will  do.” 


“See  here,  bovs.”  said  Terry,  “what's  the  matter  with 
taking  a  trip  up  through  the  central  part  of  the  State  and 
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fetcK  up  at  iho  county  fair,  at  Wadsworth?  The  fair 
opens  up  there  next  Monday  and  continues  for  a  week. 
There’ll  be  horse  racing,  bicycle  contests,  all  sorts  of  side 
shows,  with  thousands  of  farmers  and  their  pretty  daugh¬ 
ters  taking  them  all  in.” 

**Do  you  know  anybody  up  there,  Terry?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes,  I've  got  two  pretty  second  cousins  up  there.  ■  I 
haven't  seen  them  in  three  or  four  years.” 

“Well,  if  that’s  the  case,  what’s  the  matter  with  our  go¬ 
ing  up  there  before  the  fair  opens  and  finding  a  good  place 
for  the  girls  to  stop  when  they  come  up  ?” 

“What  girls?”  Terry  asked. 

“Why,  Evelyn  and  Mary,  .^f  course.  You  don’t  think 
I  mean  your  grandmother,  do  you?” 

trWhat  do  you  want  to  get  them  up  there  for  ?” 

“TVhy,  to  let  them  have  some  fun,  too.  It  looks  extreme¬ 
ly  selfish  for  us  three  to  go  off  by  ourselves,  leaving  two 
lithe,  pretty,  jolly  girls  behind  to  do  nothing  but  chew  gum 
and  abuse  us  for  neglecting  them.” 

“Well,  we’d  better  see  first  whether  they  want  to  go,” 
suggested  Terry. 

“There’s  no  need  to  ask  that  question.  They’ll  go  quick 
enough  if  you  ask  them,  as  you  have  relatives  up  there,  and 
as  Evelyn’s  brother  will  be  along  it  will  be  all  right.” 

That  evening  Fred  suggested  to  Evelyn  that  she  and 
Mary  go  up  with  them  to  the  county  fair,  at  Wadsworth, 
and  spend  the  week  there. 

“Why,  are  you  boys  going  up  there  ?”  she  asked. 

“Yes;  we  are  going  through  on  our  wheels,  with  our 
knapsacks,  and  when  we  have  secured  good  quarters  for 
you  and  Mary,  you  can  come  up  on  the  train,  on  Monday. 
Go  and  see  Mary  about  it,  now,  invite  herN  to  come  along,  as 
your  guest.  Terry  says  he  will  pay  all  expenses,  and  you 
can  bet  that  neither  of  you  will  be  neglected  while  there.” 

Of  course  Evelyn  was  very  much  in  favor  of  the  sugges¬ 
tion,  and  she  went  over  to  see  Mary  about  it,  accompanied 
by  Terry. 

Mary  promptly  accepted  the  invitation,  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  her  mother,  and  the  two  girls  at  once  began  discuss¬ 
ing  what  they  should  wear. 

Terry  left  Evelyn  there  and  went  back  to  the  house  to 
rejoin  Fred  and  Dick,  promising  to  call  for  her  an  hour 
or  two  later.  ,  '  , 

“It’s  all  right,  boys,”  he  said,  as  he  entered  the  room 
where  Fred  and  Dick  were  quietly  packing  their  knapsacks. 
“They  will  both  be  up  on  Monday.” 

“Then  we’ll  get  away  to-morrow,”  said  Fred.  “It  will 
take  us  a  couple  of  days  to  get  through,  because  we  don’t 
want  to  go  at  a  break-neck  pace.” 

After  they  had  arranged  their  plans,  all  three  of  them 
walked  over  to  the  Hamilton  residence  and  brought  Eve¬ 
lyn  back  home.  As  they  were  going  to  leave  at  sunrise  the 
next  morning,  he  bid  Mary  good-by  and  left. 

Evelyn  remarked  that  she  and  Mary  would  be  ready  to 
,tart  on  the  nine  o’clock  train  the  following  Monday  morn- 
ing. 

“All  right,”  said  Fred,  “we’ll  meet  you  at  the  train,  and 
if  there  isn’t  room  out  in  the  country,  at  the  home  of  your 
relatives,  .we’ll  get  good  quarters  for  you  in  the  town.  It’s 
going  to  be  as  lively  a  thing  as  the  big  tournament  up  at 
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Avon  last  year  was ;  and  if  so,  we’ll  have  enough  to  last  us 
the  rest  of  the  season.  I  understand  that  the  new  horse¬ 
less  carriage  will  be  very  much  in  evidence  there,  and  that 
a  race  is  to  take  place  between  three  or  four  of  the  makes 
of  rival  manufacturers.  There’ll  be  great  crowds  present 
and  they  say  that  the  prettiest  girls  in  the  State  live  along 
up  in  that  section.” 

“I  suppose  that’s  why  you  decided  to  go  there,”  re¬ 
marked  Evelyn. 

“That’s  right.  You’ve  got  it  down  fine.  I  never  get 
tired  of  looking  at  a  pretty  girl.  Several  times  I’ve  come 
all  the  way  from  Yew  York  to  Fredonia  to  see  one.” 

And  did  you  see  her?”  she  asked. 

Every  time,  and  she’s  so  dead  stuck  on  me  she  quarrels 
with  me  for  wanting  to  go  away  again,  taking  her  brother 
with  me.” 

“Sa}q  Sis,”  laughed  Terry,  “that’s  one  on  you.” 

“Oh,  yes,  but  he  had  to  crush  the  truth  to  make  it.  It’s 
nothing  but  his  conceit  when  he  thinks  I’m  stuck  on  him; 
but  as  long  as  it  makes  him  feel  happy,  I’m  willing  to  let 
him  flatter  himself  that  way.” 

Why,  ain’t  you  really  stuck  on  me  ?”  Fred  asked. 

Yot  a  bit,”  she  replied.  “I  simply  tolerate  you  because 
you’re  amusing,  like  a  parrot.” 

“Well,  you  had  a  parrot  once  that  you  didn’t  find  so 
amusing,”  he  laughed.  “He  said  things  you  didn’t  like.” 

“Yes ;  but  that  was  a  parrot  I  bought  from  you.  I  might 
have  expected  it.  The  parrot  was  a  little  more  honest 
than  you  are,  for  it  would  repeat  only  what  it  had  heard, 
while  you  say  some  things  that  you  don’t  mean  and  never  - 
heard  before.” 

“Look  out,  old  man,”  laughed  Dick.  “She’s  getting 
back  on  you  heavy.” 

“Yes,”  laughed  Fred,  “she’s  a  pretty  tough  one,  and  hei 
tongue  is  the  toughest  thing  about  her.  It’s  hung  in  th( 
middle  and  wags  at  both  ends.” 

“ J ust  the  sort  of  a  tongue  you  need  to  keep  you  straight 
‘Mr.  Fred,”  retorted  Evelyn,  with  a  good  deal  of  emphasis. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  BOYS  MEET  WITH  EXCITING  ADVENTURES  ON  THE  BOAT 

Early  the  next  morning  the  three  boys,  after  a  hurrie  J 
breakfast,  adjusted  their  knapsacks  to  their  shoulder,', 
mounted  their  wheels  and  rode  away.  The  sun  was  ju? 
gilding  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  and  but  few  peop 
were  to  be  seen  on  the  streets  of  Fredonia,  as  they  roc 
through  the  town.  They  had  to  pass  out  by  the  lake  an 
when  they  reached  there  dismounted,  took  a  swim  and  a 
hour  later  were  on  their  way  westward. 

“By  George!”  said  Dick,  “I  hope  we  can  get  anoth 
swim  somewhere  about  noon,  for  it’s  very  refreshing  aft 
a  hot  ride.” 

• 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Fred ;  “but  you  want  to  be  cai 
ful  about  going  into  water  while  overheated.  If  we  st< 
to  take  a  swim  anywhere  we  must  rest  an  hour  at  least  I 
fore  going  in,  for  it  is  dangerous  to  do  otherwise.  We’re 
no  hurry,  and  can  take  our  time.” 
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“Vos,  that's  so,"  assented  Terry.  “We  can  stop  as  often 
and  as  long  as  we  wish  to,  because  one  place  is  just  as  good 
as  another,  perhaps.” 

“Yes,  and  some  a  good  deal  better,  remarked  Dick. 
“Some  farmers  are  pleasant,  accommodating  and  amusing, 
while  others  stand  ready  to  set  the  dogs  on  you  ii  you 
don't  move  on.  1  know  some  hard-headed  old  farmers  not 
far  from  Elmira,  who  look  upon  all  bicyclists  as  lunatics 
or  thieves.  It’s  because  so  many  tough  boys  are  in  the 
habit  of  taking  excursions  on  Sunday  out  into  the  coun¬ 
try,  plundering  orchards  and  watermelon  patches.  I  recol¬ 
lect  one  Sunday  that  five  boys  came  back  to  town  well  pep¬ 
pered  with  bird  shot.  One  of  them  went  to  a  lawyer  to 
have  him  prosecute  the  farmer,  but  when  he  told  his  story 
the  lawyer  advised  him  to  drop  it,  if  he  didn’t  wish  to 
fetch  up  in  the  county  jail.” 

“That’s  it,”  remarked  Fred.  “Just  one  rascal  can  cast 
a  shadow  over  a  hundred  honest  men  in  bicycle  suits.” 

“I’m  glad  we  don’t  have  to  go  round  by  way  of  Elmira.” 

“So  am  I,”  said  Dick.  “I  left  home  for  a  vacation,  and 
I  don’t  care  to  spend  it  very  near  there.  I  prefer  new 
pastures.”  ' 

About  ten  miles  beyond  the  lake  the  boys  stopped  at  a 
spring  by  the  roadside  for  a  drink  of  the  cool  water  and 
to  bathe  their  hands  and  faces.  A  farmer  drove  by  and 
stopped  for  a  drink  also.  He  happened  to  know  Terry, 
for  he  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Fredonia  once  or  twice 
a  month,  notwithstanding  he  lived  nearly  thirty  miles 


away. 


What  are  you  doing  so  far  away  from  home,  Olcott  ?”  he 
asked. 

“Why,  you  don't  call  this  far  away  from  home,  do  you?” 
asked  Terry.  “We’re  out  for  a  long  trip  and  may  go  two 
or  three  hundred  miles  further  before  we  stop.” 

•  “What  are  you  going  after?”  the  old  man  asked. 

“Nothing  except  to  see  the  country.  We  are  on  a  vaca- 
‘  tion  and  are  going  to  spend  it  that  way.” 

^  “I  can’t  understand  how  you  town  boys  can  have  so 
"  many  vacations,”  remarked  the  farmer.  “I  haven’t  had 
•one  in  thirty  years.  It’s  work  every  day,  except  Sunday, 
'  all  the  year  round.” 

“Oh,  that’s  because  you  don’t  know  how  to  work  it,” 
laughed  Terry.  “You  should  let  somebody  else  on  your 
Iplace  do  your  work  for  a  week  or  two  so  you  can  go  off. 
Then  you  can  come  back  and  let  the  other  one  go,  and  so 
Ion,  till  every  one  in  the  family  can  have  a  vacation.” 

1  “I  guess  you’ve  never  lived  on  a  farm,”  said  the  farmer. 
It  costs  money  to  go  off  on  vacations.” 

Yes,  of  course  it  does,  but  what  is  money  for  except 
*to  spend  it?  If  you  keep  it  tied  up  in  an  old  stocking  till 
Vou  die,  what  good  will  it  have  done  you?  Yon  can't  buy 
Four  way  into  Heaven  with  it,  nor  bribe  the  devil  to  let 
i  u  '>ff.  Yet  you  will  have  spent  all  your  lift1  filling  up 
'he  old  stocking,  denying  yourself  all  pleasures,  and  spend 
•vhnt  little  leisure  time  you  have  in  wondering  how  your 
vHghbors  can  be  so  extravagant.” 

“Well,  a  man  wants  to  save  his  money  to  live  on  when 
[  gets  too  old  to  work,”  put  in  the  old  son  of  the  soil. 

“Yes,  that  s  the  argument,  returned  Terrv,  “but  then 
nr  misery  will  begin,  when  you  arc  forced  to  draw  upon 
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1  your  savings,  for  every  time  you  take  a  dollar  out  you'll 
1  groan  and  have  bad  dreams  about  the  county  poor  hou*c 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.” 

“Well,  I'd  a  heap  rather  dream  about  the  poor  hour 
than  to  bo  in  it.” 

“Well,  1  don't  think  I  would,”  replied  Terry.  “I'd  rather 
be. in  a  thing  than  to  be  haunted  by  it.  But,  look  here,  I 
never  knew  you  to  go  to  town  without  taking  in  something 
for  sale.  What  have  you  got  on  your  wagon?’’ 

“Watermelons  and  cantaloupes,”  he  replied. 

“Well,  here’s  a  little  market  right  here.  Just  lift  out 
the  best  melon  you’ve  got  and  here’s  the  money  for  it.” 

The  farmer  lifted  out  a  big,  fine  melon,  and  Terry  paid 
him  for  it;  but  when  it  was  cut  open  it  was  found  to  be 
unripe ;  in  fact,  was  a  green  melon. 

“This  wron’t  do,”  said  Terry.  “You  don’t  expect  any¬ 
thing  but  hogs  to  eat  a  melon  of  that  kind,  do  you?” 

“Well,  I  didn’t  guarantee  it  to  be  ripe,”  returned  the 
farmer,  very  much  surprised  to  find  that  he  had  made  a 
mistake  in  thinking  the  melon  was  ripe. 

“No,  but  I  told  you  to  give  me  the  best  melon  you  had, 
and  that’s  what  Iipaid  for.  If  this  is  the  best  melon  you've 
got  you'll  be  mobbed  in  town  when  you  sell  the  others.” 

The  farmer  very  reluctantly  picked  out  another  melon, 
which  proved  to  be  all  right,  and  lie  drove  away  and  was 
soon  out  of  sight.  The  boys  sat  down  by  the  spring  and 
proceeded  to  make  a  meal  of  the  delicious  fruit.  They  had 
about  finished  it,  when  a  farmer  appeared  with  a  shotgun 
and  two  big  dogs. 

“Ah,  I’ve  caught  you  young  rogues,  have  I?”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  “Got  two  of  my  melons  and  didn’t  know  a  ripe 
one  from  a  green  one  until  you  cut  it.” 

“What  in  thunder  do  you  mean?”  Fred  asked. 

“YY>u  know  well  enough  what  I  mean.  You’ve  got  to 
pay  for  those  melons,  or  I’ll  know  the  reason  why.” 

“They’ve  been  paid  for  once,”  remarked  Terrv.  “We 
bought  them  from  Farmer  Griggs,  who  drove  by  here  a 
half  hour  ago  with  his  wagon.” 

“You  can’t  fool  me,  young  man.  You  got  them  out  of 
my  field  back  there,  not  two  hundred  yards  away,  and  I 
want  a  quarter  apiece  for  them.” 

“Did  you  see  us  take  them  ?”  Fred  asked. 

“No,  but  somebody’s  stealing  them  every  day.  I  caught 
two  fellows  at  it  last  week,  and  I  made  ’em  pay;  and  the 
day  before  that  I  peppered  two  of  them  with  bird  shot  and 
sent  ’em  howling  through  the  woods.  I  ain't  growing 
watermelons  for  others  to  come  and  take  ’em  without  pay¬ 
ing  for  ’em.” 

“Why,  look  here,  now,  old  man,”  said  Fred.  “We 
bought  these  two  melons  from  Mr.  Griggs,  who  drove  by 
with  his  wagon,  and  we'll  see  you  back  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden  before  we'll  pay  you  a  cent.” 

\\  ell,  T  don  t  go  back  to  no  Garden  of  Eden,  and  von 
don't  get  away  till  you  pay  for  them  two  melons.” 

“You  mean  by  that  you'll  shoot  us,  eh?” 

That’s  just  what  I  mean.”  , 

All  right,  then ,  that  s  a  game  that  two  can  plav  at 
and  he  whipped  out  his  revolver  and  covered  the  old  farmer 
with  it,  Terrv  and  Dick  following  his  example. 

Tlic  farmer  wns  staggered,  for  he  was  under  the  im- 
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press  ion  that  the  boys  would  be  very  much  bulldozed  at 
the  sight  of  his  shotgun.  He  never  dreamed  that  he’d 
run  up  against  three  six-shooters,  each  having  the  drop  on 
him. 

“You  see,  your  old  shotgun  isn't  in  it,”  remarked  Terry. 
“We're  not  the  kind  of  boys  you  take  us  to  be.  When  we 
want  watermelons  or  any  other  kind  of  fruit  we  buy  them. 
M  hen  Mr.  Griggs  comes  back  this  way  ask  him  about  it 
and  then  see  how  ashamed  of  yourself  you'll  feel.” 

“Well,  I  didn't  know,”  the  farmer  stammered. 

“As  to  that  matter,  you  don’t  know  yet.  You’re  one  of 
that  kind  of  men  who  think  all  others  are  rascals  and 
act  accordingly.  Now,  I  guess  you'd  better  turn  round 
and  march  back  where  you  came  from;  and  if  you  attempt 
any  monkey  business,  you'll  find  yourself  a  dead  monkey 
quicker  than  you  can  wink.” 

Without  another  word  the  farmer  strolled  away,  follow¬ 
ing  a  path  which  led  in  the  direction  of  his  watermelon 
patch.  He  never  once  looked  back  until  he  was  fully  three 
hundred  yards  away.  Then  he  turned  and  gazed  at  the 
boys,  as  they  wheeled  along  the  road.  They  waved  their 
caps  at  him,  but  he  stood  like  a  stump  gazing  till  they  were 
out  of  sight. 

“Pm  not  the  one  to  blame  the  old  fellow  very  much,”  re¬ 
marked  Fred. 

“Well,  I  am,”  said  Terry.  “It’s  all  a  humbug  about  his 
watermelon  patch  being  raided,  so  far  out  from  town.  I 
don’t  believe  he  was  looking  for  watermelon  thieves  at  all, 
for  he  had  his  gun  and  dogs  along,  probably  looking  for 
rabbits  or  some  other  kind  of  game.” 

“But  this  isn’t  the  season  to  kill  rabbits, ”  remarked  Dick. 

“No,  not  for  eating,  but  there  are  some  vegetables  in  the 
gardens  that  the  rabbits  play  havoc  with,  hence  season  or 
no  season,  the  farmer  and  the  boy  with  the  gun  blaze  away 
at  him,  whenever  they  see  him.  It’s  about  fifteen  miles 
from  here  to  Fredonia,  and  the  nearest  other  town  to  it  is 
some  ten  or  twelve  miles  out  on  the  right  there.  Boys  don’t 
go  that  far  from  town  after  watermelons.  But  when  he 
saw  the  two  that  we  had  cut  at  the  spring  he  jumped  at 
the  conclusion  that  they  had  come  from  his  patch.” 

“I  guess  you  reason  it  out  about  right,  Terry,”  said 
Fred.  “I  never  gave  any  thought  to  it;  but  at  one  time 
I  did  have  a  very  great  desire  to  give  him  a  dose  of  am¬ 
monia.” 

“So  did  I,”  laughed  Terry,  “and  I’m  really  sorry  now 
that  we  didn’t.  But  the  truth  is  he  is  one  of  that  kind 
of  fellows  who  will  go  to  law  on  the  slightest  provocation. 
If  we  had  knocked  him  over  with  a  dose  of  ammonia  he 
would  have  had  a  warrant  out  for  us  just  as  soon  as  he  could 
reach  a  justice  of  the  peace.” 

Some  four  or  five  miles  further  on  they  came  to  a  little 
country  schoolhouse  in  a  grove  by  the  roadside,  where  about 
a  dozen  country  boys  were  standing  in  a  group,  who  seemed 
to  range  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age.  Two  of  them 
had  their  coats  off  and  sleeves  rolled  up. 

“Say,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “as  sure  as  you  live,  there’s  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  fight  out  there.” 

“How  do  you  know?*’  Fred  asked. 

Without  answering  the  question,  Terry  stopped,  dis¬ 
mounted  from  his  wheel,  and  Fred  and  Dick  followed  his 


example.  They  had  scarcely  done  so,  when  the  two  stal¬ 
wart  young  fellows,  in  their  shirt  sieves,  went  at  each  other 
hammer  and  tongs. 

“I  guess  you're  right,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “but  did  you 
ever  see  such  awkward  fighting  ?” 

They  left  their  wheels  by  the  roadside,  went  up  and 
joined  the  onlookers,  who  were  really  too  much  excited  to 
take  any  notice  of  them. 

It  was  a  regular  rough  and  tumble  fight,  for  after  ex¬ 
changing  a  few  blows  they  clinched,  struggled  furiously 
for  about  a  minute,  fell  and  rolled  over  and  over  on  the 
ground,  punching,  biting,  pulling  hair,  making  a  regular 
dog  fight  of  it.  The  other  boys  looked  on,  with  as  much 
excitement  as  a  crowd  a  prize  fight  between  the  world’s 
champion  pugilists  in  any  of  the  great  cities. 

“By  George,  Terry,  they  are^  game,  anyway,”  remarked 
Fred. 

“Yes,  as  game  as  two  wildcats.” 

“What’s  it  all  about  ?”  Dick  asked  one  of  the  other  boys, 
but  the  boy  was  too  excited  to  answer. 

Finally  one  got  the  other’s  thumb  in  his  mouth  and 
won,  for  the  owner  of  the  thumb  gave  a  yell  and  sang  out : 

“Enough!” 

The  other  let  go  and  both  rose  to  their  feet,  in  an  ex¬ 
tremely  dishevelled  condition,  but  panting  like  two  dogs 
who  had  chased  a  rabbit  five  or  ten  miles. 

“What’s  it  all  about?”  Terry  asked  one  of  the  bystand¬ 
ers. 

“It’s  about  a  girl,”  was  the  reply,  “and  they  met  here 
to  fight  it  out.” 

Then  the  other  boys  turned  and  looked  at  the  three  bi¬ 
cyclists,  and  one  of  them,  a  big,  overgrown  fellow  of  nine¬ 
teen,  asked: 

“Where  are  you  from  ?” 

“Fredonia,”  said  Fred. 

“Where  are  you  going?” 

“Just  riding  through  the  countty,  on  a  vacation.” 

“Well,  you’re  the  first  wheelmen  I  ever  saw  with  knap¬ 
sacks  on.  You  ain’t  peddling  anything,  are  you?” 

“No;  we’ve  simply  got  a  suit  of  clothes  and  other  things 
in  our  knapsacks.  We  carry  them  that  way,  because  there 
is  no  other  way.” 

Suddenly  two  others  of  the  larger  boys,  partisans  of  the 
two  who  had  just  fought,  began  to  quarrel,  and  it  looked 
as  though  another  fight  was  on  hand. 

“Is  there  another  girl  mixed  up  in  it  ?”  Dick  asked  of  on 
of  the  boys  standing  next  to  him;  and  one  of  the  two  who 
were  quarreling  overheard  it.  ' 

He  turned  on  Dick  and  said: 

“You  ask  too  many  questions.  You  better  close  that 
trap  of  yours  and  go  about  your  business.” 

“Well,  you’ll  have  to  make  me  do  it,”  retorted  Dick. 
“I’ll  ask  as  many  questions  as  I  please,  and  go  about  my 
business  when  I  get  ready.” 

“Oh,  you  will,  eh?”  and  the  angry  country  lout,  who 
was  taller  and  heavier  than  Dick  aimed  a  clumsy  blow  at 
him  and  knocked  his  cap  off  of  his  head. 

Instead  of  picking  it  up,  Dick  went  at  him  and  knocked 
him  about  right  and  left  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  the  fel- 
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low  striving  in  vain  to  get  in  a  blow,  or  to  clinch  with  him. 
He  knew  as  much  about  sparring  as  an  ox  does. 

“Give  it  to  him !  Give  it  to  him !”  yelled  the  fellow  who 
had  been  quarreling  with  Dick’s  opponent ;  and  the  next 
moment  he  was  engaged  in  a  fight  with  a  friend  of  the  lat¬ 
ter. 

“By  George !”  said  Fred,  “this  is  the  place  to  pick  up  a 
fight,  isn’t  it?” 

“Yes,”  laughed  Terry,  as  he  watched  the  other  two  clinch 
and  fall  to  the  ground,  in  a  regular  rough  and  tumble 
scrimmage. 

Dick,  however,  was  having  no  end  of  fun  with  the  fellow 
who  had  knocked  his  cap  off. 

Seeing  he  was  getting  the  worst  of  it,  the  country  boy 
picked  up  a  stone  to  throw  at  Dick,  when  half  a  dozen  of 
the  boys  sang  out: 

“Stop  that,  now!  Fight  fair!” 

The  fellow,  however,  wouldn’t  follow  the  suggestion. 
Instead  of  throwing  the  stone,  however,  he  rushed  at  Dick 
to  use  it  as  a  hand  weapon.  Of  course,  a  blow  with  it 
would  have  knocked  Dick  out  completely ;  but  the  latter 
save  him  a  dash  of  ammonia  full  in  the  face,  and  he  went 
over  backwards,  pawing  the  air  with  hands  and  feet  and 
gasping  like  one  who  was  being  strangled  to  death.  Of 
course  the  country  boys  couldn’t  understand  it.  About 
half  of  them  were  watching  the  other  fight  and  didn’t  know 
what  had  happened. 

Dick  quietly  waited  for  the  fellow  to  recover,  while  Terry 
and  Fred  were  holding  their  sides,  convulsed  with  laugh¬ 
ter.  The  lout  rose  to  his  feet,  stared  at  Dick,  as  though 
wondering  what  sort  of  thing  he  was  up  against.  He  had 
not  seen  anything  in  Dick’s  hand,  and  couldn’t  understand 
what  it  was  that  had  knocked  him  out.  Astonishment, 

,  however,  had  taken  the  place  of  his  anger,  and  when  Dick 
asked  him  if  he  had  enough,  he  replied: 

<  “Yes;  but  what  was  it?” 

_  “Why,  that  was  me,”  Said  Dick. 

“The  thunder  it  was !  I  never  was  up  against  anything 
,  like  that  before.” 

“Well,  that’s  because  you  live  away  out  here  in  the  woods 
i  and  are  not  keeping  up  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  You 
’  want  to  learn  how  to  fight  like  a  man,  and  when  you  get 
1  the  worst  of  it  give  up  and  quit.  Those  fellows  over  there 
are  fighting  just  like  a  couple  of  dogs;  biting,  cuffing,  goug- 
1  ing.  Why  don’t  you  learn  how  to  use  your  fists,  just  as  I 
1  did  on  you?  You  never  struck  me  a  blow,  yet  you  are 
3  larger  and  stronger  than  I  am.” 

1  “But  you  hit  me  with  something  else  besides  your  fists,” 
\  protested  the  fellow. 

1  “Yes;  but  not  until  you  picked  up  a  stone;  and  then  I 
I  thought  it  best  to  knock  you  out.” 

|  “Well,  if  you  do  that  again  I’ll  kill  you.” 

|  “No,  you  won’t.  I  can  wipe  you  out  before  you  could 
*  gay  ‘boo.’  ” 

Suddenly  the  boys  seemed  to  be  greatly  alarmed  at  some¬ 
thing,  for  they  turned,  ran  behind  the  schoolhouse  and 
made  a  break  for  the  woods  beyond,  leaving  the  three  bi¬ 
cyclists  standing  there  in  the  grove,  wondering  at  their  sud¬ 
den  flight. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  BATTLE  BETWEEN  RIVAL  SCHOOLBOY  LOVERS — A  LIVELY 
LITTLE  YANKEE  SCHOOLMA'aM. 

“What  in  thunder  are  they  running  away  for?”  ex¬ 
claimed  Dick  Duncan,  as  he  saw  the  boys  making  a  break 
for  the  woods  beyond  the  schoolhouse. 

“Hanged,  if  I  know,”  said  Terry.  ' 

“Ah,  that’s  it,”  laughed  Fred.  “I  guess  the  girl  they 
were  fighting  about  is  coming,”  and  they  looked  in  the 
direction  of  the  road,  where  a  young  lady,  neatly  dressed, 
turned  from  the  lane  and  entered  the  grove,  walking  rapid¬ 
ly  towards  the  schoolhouse.  • 

“Well,  I’ll  be  hanged !”  exclaimed  Terry.  “They  scam¬ 
pered  away  like  mice  who  had  suddenly  seen  a  cat  coming. 
I’d  never  run  away  from  as  pretty  a  girl  as  she  is.” 

“Neither  would  I,”  said  Fred,  “but  these  country  boys 
are  a  queer  lot.” 

The  young  lady  advanced  towards  them,  and  on  seeing 
that  they  were  strangers,  in  bicycle  suits,  suddenly  stopped, 
hesitated,  and  then  spoke: 

“Excuse  me,  gentlemen1;  I  heard  that  some  of  my  pupils 
here  were  down  here  fighting  and  I  came  to  see  about  it.” 

“Oh,  you  are  the  schoolma’am,  are  you?”  said  Fred,  re¬ 
moving  his  cap,  as  did  Terry  and  Dick  also. 

“Yes,”  she  replied.  “I  dismissed  the  school  nearly  an 
hour  ago,  but  soon  learned  from  one  of  the  little  ones  that 
some  of  the  larger  boys  had  remained  behind  here  to  fight.” 

“Well,  you  are  just  too  late  to  see  it.  We  were  coming 
up  the  road  on  our  wheels  and  arrived  just  in  time  to  see 
the  fun.” 

“Did  they  really  fight  ?”  she  asked. 

“Yes,  there  were  two  fights,  and  it  was  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  cat-and-dog  fight  that  I  ever  saiw.” 

“And  is  it  possible  that  you  two  gentlemen  didn’t  try  to 
separate  them?” 

“Well,  there  were  a  dozen  of  them,”  explained  Fred; 
“and  had  we  interfered  we  would  have  had  every  one  of 
them  on  top  of  us.  We  learned  they  were  fighting  about  a 
girl,  and  of  course  it  would  have  been  an  impertinence  on 
our  part  to  prevent  one  or  the  other  from  winning.” 

“Did  they  hurt  each  other?” 

“I  guess  they’re  pretty  well  bruised  up.  One  got  the 
other’s  thumb  in  his  mouth,  and  that  was  more  than  he 
could  stand,  so  he  gave  up  the  girl.” 

“Oh,  my !  she  exclaimed,  with  a  look  of  pain  in  her 
face,  which  soon  gave  way  to  an  amused  smile.  “But  what 
became  of  them?” 

“They  took  to  the  woods  when  they  saw  you  coming.” 

°11,  they  ought  to  have  been  ashamed  of  themselves. 

Can  you  tell  me  which  one  it  was  who  was  bitten  on  the 
thumb  ?” 

“Well,  I  never  heard  his  name,  but  he  was  a  tow-headed.  ‘ 
blue-eyed  fellow.” 

“Oh,  yes,  that  was  Tom  Duncan;  and  I  believe  he  was 
the  cause  of  the  fight,  for  he  had  several  times  threatened 
\iolence  to  .Too  Smith  if  he  didn't  cease  paving  attention 
to  his  girl and  she  laughed  in  spite  of  her  efforts  to  keep 
a  straight  face.  “But  you  said  there  were  two  fights;  what 
did  the  others  quarrel  about?” 
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'‘Really,  I  don't  know,"  replied  Fred.  “Some  sharp 
'.\ords  passed  between  them,  and  in  a  flash  they  were  at 
ii  like  a  couple  of  dogs,  snapping,  snarling,  punching  and 
biting." 

"You  must  have  a  pretty  tough  crowd  to  teach  out  here.” 

"Oh,  they  don't  give  me  any  trouble  at  all  during  school 
hours.  They're  easy  to  control,  and  the  larger  boys  seem 
ready  to  do  anything  to  oblige  me,  even  to  fight  for  me.” 

"I  don't  blame  them,”  said  Terry,  gazing  at  her  admir¬ 
ingly.  “I  would,  too,  if  I  were  one  of  your  pupils.” 

"Thank  you,”  she  replied,  "but  no  compliments  from 
strangers,  if  you  please.” 

Terry  clapped  his  hand  over  his  mouth  and  held  it 
there,  as  if  he  feared  that  another  compliment  would  slip 
out  and  give  offense.  She  laughed  merrily  and  begged  that 
he  wouldn’t  smother  himself,  as  he  appeared  to  be  old 
enough  to  control  himself. 

"Thank  you,”  he  replied,  "you  will  please  pardon  me, 
for  it  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  was  ever  up  against 
so  pretty  a  schoolma'am.” 

»  "Stop  that,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  "or  she'll  see  a  better 
fight  than  the  two  she  missed.”  Then  he  turned  to  the 
pretty  schoolma’am  and  explained  that  the  three  were  out 
from  Fredonia,  making  their  way  up  through  the  State 
to  attend  the  county  fair,  at  Wadsworth. 

"Why,  that's  where  I  live,”  she  exclaimed.  "I'm  going 
up  on  Monday  myself,  for  this  is  the  last  week  of  this  term 
of  my  school  year.” 

"Then  I  hope  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you 
there  and  hear  that  you  have  not  punished  the  boys  for 
fighting  about  their  sweethearts.  Young  men,  middle- 
aged  men  and  old  men  have  fought  in  that  cause  ever  since 
the  world  began.” 

"Yes,”  she  laughed,  "the  majority  of  foolish  people,  in 
all  ages,  have  been  men.” 

"You're  right,  but  it’s  the  women  who  turn  their  heads ; 
hence  your  sex  should  not  judge  them  harshly.”  I  hope 
you  will  not  think  it  bold  in  us  if  we  present  our  cards.” 

"Certainly  not,”  she  replied,  and  the  three  boys  handed 
their  cards  to  her. 

As  soon  as  she  read  Terry's  she  looked  at  him  and  re¬ 
marked. 

"I  believe  I  have  met  your  sister.  I  met  a  Miss  Evelyn 
Olcott  last  year  when  I  was  in  Fredonia.” 

"She's  my  sister,”  said  Terry,  "and  she  and  a  Miss  Ham¬ 
ilton  will  be  at  the  fair  next  week.” 

“Why,  really,  I  feel  as  though  I  knew  you,”  and  looking 
at  Fred,  she  added: 

"I  remember  your  name,  Mr.  Fearnot,  as  the  one  whose 
famous  stroke  won  the  great  boat  race  up  at  Avon.” 

"Yes,  I’m  the  chap,”  he  laughed.  "Dick  and  Terry 
were  there  in  the  same  boat  with  me.  Since  then  Terry 
and  I  took  a  trip  around  the  world  together.” 

"Dear  me!  what  travelers  you  must  be!” 

"We  are  very  fond  of  traveling;  but  is  it  quite  the  fair 
thing  not  to  let  us  know  your  name?” 

"Oh,  I  forgot,”  she  laughed.  "My  name  is  Emily  Her¬ 
ring.” 

"Ah,  yotflre  a  cousin  of  Nick  Copeland,”  said  Terry. 
"You  vidted  his  home  in  Fredonia  last  fall.  I've  heard 


him  speak  of  you  often.,  Really,  we  are  not  strangers, 
after  all.” 

"It  was  then  past  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  Fred, 
looking  at  his  watch,  remarked  that  if  they  hoped  to  reach 
the  next  town  before  dark  they  had  better  start  at  once. 

"Y~es,”  said  the  schoolma’am,  "there  is  a  mile  of  very 
bad  road  a  little  this  side  of  town  that  would  trouble  you 
very  much  in  the  dark.  Why  not  stop  over  night  where 
I  am  boarding,  in  that  big  farm  house  up  over  the  hill 
there?  They  have  ample  room  and  frequently  entertain 
people  who  wish  accommodations.” 

"Tha/t  settles  it,”  said  Terry.  "We  are  in  no  hurry,  and 
I  would  rather  stop  at  a  farm  house  than  at  a  village  ho¬ 
tel.  What  do  you  say,  boys  ?” 

Fred  and  Dick  assented,  and  they  all  four  started  to  go 
up  to  the  farm  house  on  foot,  the  three  boys  pushing  their 
wheels  and  chatting  with  the  young  school-teacher  on  the 
way.  When  they  reached  the  house  Miss  Herring  intro¬ 
duced  them  to  the  farmer's  wife,  stating  that  she  knew 
the  sister  of  Mr.  Olcott  very  well. 

Mrs.  Gray  said  she  could  accommodate  them  and  that 
her  husband  would  come  in  from  the  field  in  a  little  while. 
They  put  their  wheels  up  on  the  broad  piazza,  and  sat  on 
a  long  bench  placed  out  there,  while  the  school-teacher 
brought  out  the  two  daughters  of  the  house,  both  pretty 
girls,  fifteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  introduced 
them.  They  discussed  the  fight  down  at  the  schoolhouse 
with  a  good  deal  of  humor,  which  the  girls  enjoyed  im¬ 
mensely.  The  younger  of  the  two  sisters  was  one  of  Miss 
Herring's  pupil,  as  was  also  a  younger  brother,  a  lad  about 
thirteen  years  of  age. 

When  the  old  farmer  came  in  from  the  fields  he  was  in 
his  shirt  sleeves,  wearing  an  old  straw  hat  and  a  pair  of 
cowhide  boots,  into  which  his  trousers  were  sunk.  Miss 
Herring  introduced  him  and  he  shook  hands  with  each.  He 
was  rather  a  jolly  sort  of  man,  and  in  a  little  while  some 
funny  jokes  gotten  off  by  Terry  sent  him  into  a  roar  of 
laughter.  They  were  talking  there  when  a  man  came  by, 
evidently  a  near  neighbor,  for  he  was  on  foot,  carrying  a 
hoe  on  his  shoulder,  accompanied  by  a  big  brindle  dog. 
He  exchanged  greetings  with  Farmer  Gray  and  passed  on, 
but  he  had  gotten  but  a  little  way  beyond  the  gate  when 
the  big  yard  dog  belonging  to  Farmer  Gray  dashed  through 
the  gate,  rushed  for  the  passing  brindle  and  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  an  ugly  fight  was  on. 

"Hi,  there !"  exclaimed  Farmer  Gray,  springing  up  and 
rushing  down  the  steps  of  the  piazza;  "that  won’t  do, 
b'gosh;  they  are  both  good  dogs  and  will  tear  each  other 
to  pieces.”  • 

He  and  the  neighbor  exerted  themselves  to  separate  the 
canines,  but  were  unable  to  do  so.  Fred  rushed  out,  joined 
them  and  said: 

"Hold  on.  I'll  break  up  that  fight,”  and  he  drew  the  lit¬ 
tle  ammonia  revolver  from  his  pocket  and  gave  the  two 
dogs  a  dose  of  the  fluid.  The  next  moment  they  fell  apart, 
rolling  over  and  over,  and  gasping  as  though  nearly  fin¬ 
ished. 

"Gosh  almighty!”  gasped  Farmer  Gray,  "what  did  you 
do  to  him?” 

"Simply  took  the  fight  out  of  him,”  replied  Fred. 
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As  soon  as  the  neighbor’s  brindle  dog  recovered  bis  breath 
lie  struck  a  bee  line  for  home,  while  Gray’s  yard  dog  passed 
in  through  the  gate,  coughing  as  though  he  had  the  con¬ 
sumption. 

“By  gum/’  said  the  fanner,  “what  did  you  do  to  him?” 

Fred  showed  the  weapon  and  explained  how  it  worked 
and  what  it  was  intended  for.  It  was  something  new  and 
he  examined  it  with  a  good  deal  of  curiosity,  and  laughed 
heartily  at  the  effect  the  ammonia  had  on  the  two  dogs. 

“Now,  when  you  want  to  knock  a  fellow  out,  without 
killing  him,”  Fred  explained,  “this  is  the  thing  for  you. 
Of  course  we  go  armed  with  powder  and  ball  as  a  protection 
against  tramps.  We  knocked  a  couple  of  tramps  but  with 
this  thing  and  they  were  satisfied  to  let  it  stop  right  thete. 
Otherwise  we  would  have  been  cothpelled  to  shoot  them, 
which  is  something  we  never  like  to  do.” 

The  boys  had  a  jolly  time  that  evening,  for  they  sang 
songs,  told  stories  and  jokes  till  a  late  hour,  after  which 
they  retired  and  slept  soundly  till  sunrise.  They  had  an 
early  breakfast,  paid  one  dollar  each  for  their  accommoda¬ 
tions,  and  started  out  on  their  wheels  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  they  would  meet  the  girls  at  the  home  of  Miss 
Herring’s  parent’s  at  Wadsworth  during  the  fair  week. 

“Boys,”  said  Fred,  before  they  were  out  of  sight  of-  the 
roomy  old  farm  house,  “we  could  travel  all  over  this  State 
without  finding  a  better  stopping  place  in  the  country  than 
that  same  old  farm  house  back  there.” 

“Yes,”  assented  Dick;  “they  are  pretty  well  fixed  and  the 
girls  are  far  above  the  average  country  girls  in  education 
and  accomplishments.  I’m  really  glad  that  they’ll  be  at  the 
fair,  for  Terry  will  have  Mary  to  look  after,  and  of  course 
F red  will  have  to  escort  Evelyn  about,  which  would  leave 
me  sitting  on  the  fence  to  see  the  procession  go  by,  but  for 
those  three  girls.” 


“Well,  if  you  attend  to  all  three  of  them,”  laughed  Terry, 
“you’ll  have  your  hands  full.” 

“Oh,  I’ll  take  them  by  turns.” 

“Not  much  you  won’t,”  said  Terry.  “That  crowd  is  go¬ 
ing  to  stick  together,  and  yoii  can’t  treat  one  girl  to  ice 
cream  without  coughing  up  money  enough  for  the  other 

two.” 

“All  right,  I  can  cough  up.  They’re  a  jofly  crowd  and 
I’lPwager  I  have  more  fun  than  jrou  two.” 

They  reached  the  village  about  three  hours  after  leaving 
the  Gray  farm,  stopped  for  about  an  hour,  and  then 


mounted  again  for  the  next  town,  twenty-seven  miles  awa^ 
When  they  had  gone  twelve  miles  they  reached  the  famoii 
stock  farm  of  the  Hennessey  Brothers,  and  stopped  at  th 
pump  by  the  roadside  for  a  rest  and  a  drink  of  the  coo 
refreshing  water.  About  a  dozen  visitors  from  the  farm 
around  were  present,  with  horses  which  they  were  train 
ing  to  enter  at  the  races  at  the  fair  up  at  Wadsworth.  Nat 
u rally,  the  boys  were  interested  in  horse  flesh  and  they  wen 
and  looked  at  the  practice  on  the  quarter-mile  race  trac 
which  encircled  the  great  barn.  They  were  amused  at  th 
bragging  put  up  by  some  of  the  country  fellows,  every  on 
of  whom  believed  he  would  win  some  of'the  prizes.  One  o 
them,  a  young  fellow,  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  ha. 
a  rather  ordinary  looking  horse,  whose  bottom  was  far  abov 
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“He  may  lx?  a  pretty  good  horse,”  remarked  Fred,  “but 
I’d  rather  have  my  wheel.  It  costs  less  to  keep  and  can 
travel  farther  in  a  day  than  that  nag  of  yours  can.” 

“Why,  gosh,  mister,  you  don’t  know  that  horse.  He  can 
travel  from  sunrise  tb  sunset  and  leave  your  bid  wheel  ten 
miles  behind.” 

“I’ve  got  fifty  dollars  which  s&ys  that  he  can’t,”  re¬ 
marked  Dick,  who  was  full  bf  sporting  blood. 

“Well,  I’ve  got  a  hundred  that  says  that  he  can,”  re¬ 
torted  the  owrier  of  the  nag. 

“Well,  I  wouldn’t  run  against  him,”  said  Fred,  “on  a 
race  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  except  on  a  race  track;  because 
on  a  road  a  horse  can  get  over  rough  places  that  a  wheel¬ 
man  can’t.” 

W  ell,  what  do  you  say  to  a  ten  mile  spin  on  the  track 
here?  suggested  Terry.  “I’ll  bet  you  a  hundred  that  the 
wheel  can  beat  your,  horse,  and  we’ve  already  come  twenty 
miles  this  morning.” 

Instantly  every  one  of  the  horse  owners  around,  except 
the  Hennessey  Brothers,  offered  to  take  up  the  bet.  Dick 
and  Terry  promptly  accepted  every  offer. 

“Nowr,  look  here,  fellows,”  said  lilr.  Hennessey,  turning 
to  the  horsemen,  I  happen  to  know  something  about  what 
an  expert  wheelmen  can  do  on  a  good  track.  There’s  no 
horse  in  the  world  can  stand  the  strain  that  a  man  can.  I 
don  t  know  anything  about  this  young  man,”  turning  to 
Fred.  “He  may  be  an  expert  wheelman  and  he  may  not.” 

I  don  t  care  if  he  is,  blurted  out  the  young  man 
who  had  been  bragging  so  much  on  his  nag.  “I’m  an  ex¬ 
pert  horseman,  and  I  know  what  my  horse  can  do.  I'll  bet 
the  last  dollar  I’ve  got  that  he  can’t  beat  me.” 

They  w  ent  down  to  the  track,  where  the  owner  of  the  nag 
insisted  on  doing  his  own  riding,  instead  of  leaving  tlmt 
to  Hennessey’s  jockey. 

Die  signal  to  start  was  given,  and  the  two  dashed  off 

around  the  track.  The  horse  kept  ahead  of  Fred  for  the 

first  fi\e  or  six  miles;  then  the  latter  began  to  close  up  the 

gap  between  them.  At  the  eighth  mile  they  were  abreast, 

and  the  horse  was  foaming  with  sweat.  At  the  end  of  the 

ninth  mile  Fred  was  more  than  a  hundred  feet  ahead  of 

him,  and  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  was  more  than  a  hundred 

yards,  in  advance.  The  horse  owners  were  thunderstruck. 

ie  idea  that  a  twenty-eight  inch  wheel  could  outrun  a 

horse  seemed  a  puzzle  to  them.  They  couldn’t  under¬ 
stand  it. 


LU11D  mnes  an  hour  has  been  done  often  on 
wheel,'  remarked  one  of  the  Hennessey  Brothers;  “an. 
that  s  something  that  no  horse  can  do.” 

“  I  hat  s  so,"  assented  Fred.  “Where  the  roads  are  goo. 
1  «  ould  rather  travel  on  a  wheel  than  with  the  best  hors 

m  the  State  You  can  make  better  time  and  reallv  room 
less  jolting  than  in  the  saddle.” 

The  owner  of  the  nag  was  crestfallen,  not  so  much  ovo 
the  loss  of  his  money,  as  the  defeat  of  his  pet  animal.  11, 
v«i>  going  to  take  him  to  the  fair  to  run  for  one  of  th. 
many  prizes  that  had  been  offered  by  the  management. 
Are  you  going  to  take  part  in  the  bicvcle  racing?"  h 

T  haven’t  thought  of  doing  so;  in  f„ot,  didn’t  know  tha, 
they  ttore  going  \o  have  any  such  cont«?t,” 
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"Oh,  they're  going  to  have  every  sort  of  race  there. 
There's  to  be  a  lot  of  horseless  carriages  there  to  run  races, 
and  there'll  be  a  great  crowd  to  see  them.  I  believe  they 
call  them  ‘automobiles/  I’ve  never  seen  one,  but  I’ve 
seen  pictures  of  them.  I'm  going  to  enter  my  nag,  for  he’s 
a  good  one ;  better  than  many  others  that  will  be  there.” 

"Well,  he  is  better  than  he  looks,”  remarked  Fred;  “but 
don't  go  to  running  him  against  any  more  bicycles.” 

The  boys  left  the  Henesseys’  stock  farm  and  pushed 
on  for  the  next  village,  with  the  intention  of  reaching  it 
before  dark.  Fred  took  Terry  and  Dick  to  task  about  get¬ 
ting  up  the  race  at  the  stock  farm  and  making  the  bets  they 
did. 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Terry.  “They  were  just  as  eager 
to  scoop  my  money  as  I  was  to  get  theirs,  and  they  are  going 
up  to  the  fair  next  week  for  the  purpose  of  scooping  every 
dollar  they  can  on  the  races.  Yon  can’t  put  a  stop  to  it, 
Fred.” 

“That  isn’t  the  point,  Terry.  I  don’t  think  it  exactly 
square  for  a  man  to  take  another  one’s  money  on  a  cer¬ 
tainty.  You  know  very  well  that  no  horse  can  keep  up 
with  a  bicycle  for  a  long  run.  Those  fellows  have  had  no 
experience  with  a  wheel,  and  they  didn’t  know  what  speed 
could  be  made  on  one.” 

“Well,  I  didn’t  know  what  speed  his  old  horse  could 
make,”  said  Terry. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FEED,  TEERY  AND  DICK  REACH  WADSWORTH  AND  MEET  RIVAL 
WHEELMEN — EVELYN  AND  MARY  ARRIVE  TO  SEE  THE 
FAIR. 

They  reached  the  next  village  about  sunset,  put  up  at 
the  only  hotel  in  the  place,  and  retired  soon  after  supper, 
as  there  was  nothing  to  interest  them  more  than  a  good, 
long  sleep.  They  were  up  early  the  next  morning,  and  as 
soon  as  they  could  get  breakfast  started  out  for  Wads¬ 
worth,  which  they  hoped  to  reach  late  that  afternoon. 
They  had  a  good  many  steep  hills  to  climb  that  day,  hence 
it  was  a  little  harder  work  for  them  than  on  any  day  since 
they  left  Fredonia.  Some  of  the  hills  they  had  to  descend 
on  foot,  as  well  as  ascend  them.  They  kept  together, 
though,  and  it  was  a  good  tiling  they  did ;  for  in  passing  a 
farm  house,  near  noon,  they  were  attacked  by  three  or  four 
fierce  dogs,  and  they  had  to  use  ammonia  pretty  freely  to 
avoid  being  bitten.  The  farmer  had  three  grown  boys  and 
two  hired  men  on  the  place,  and  as  they  were  all  at  the 
house  for  dinner  at  the  time,  all  six  ran  out  and  demanded 
to  know  what  they  had  done  to  the  dogs. 

“That  isn’t  the  question,”  said  Dick,  rubbing  his  leg  as 
though  he  had  been  bitten.  “Why  don’t  you  ask  the  dogs 
what  they  did  to  us?” 

“Were  you  bitten?”  the  old  man  asked. 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  whether  I  was  or  not.  I  feel  a  pain 
where  my  pants  are  torn.” 

“Well,  what  did  you  do  to  the  dogs?  What’s  the  matter 

with  them?” 

“Go  and  ask  the  dogs,”  growled  Dick. 

q  he  dog-  were  coughing  and  sneezing,  while  one  of  them 


was  trying  to  turn  himself  inside  out,  having  got  a  spoon¬ 
ful  of  the  strong  ammonia  down  his  throat.  One  of  the 
tfld  farmer’s  sons  stepped  up  to  Dick,  grasped  him  by  the 
■Collar  and  said : 

“See  here,  you  young  whelp,  if  you  go  to  slinging  any 
of  your  sass  around  here  I’ll  wipe  up  the  ground  with 
you.” 

“Well,  if  you  don’t  take  your  hand  off  of  me,  I’ll  make 
you  head  a  funeral  procession,”  threatened  Dick. 

“Oh,  you  will,  eh  ?”  and  the  stalwart  young  farmer  shook 
him  till  his  teeth  rattled. 

The  next  moment  Dick  dosed  him  with  ammonia,  and  he 
reeled  backward  gasping,  stumbled  and  fell.  The  next 
instant  the  other  five  dashed  at  Dick;  but  Fred  laid  his 
wdieel  down,  drew  his  revolver  and  sang  out : 

“Stop  right  there,  now,  or  you’ll  have  holes  blown 
through  you.” 

The  old  farmer  itood  aghast  at  finding  himself  covered 
with  the  revolver;  but  one  of  the  hired  men  stooped  and 
picked  up  a  couple  of  large  stones.  Terry  drew  his  revolver 
and  called  to  him : 

“Drop  ’em,  now.  Bullets  beat  stones  every  time.” 

Then  Dick  drew  his  gun  and  the  three  revolvers  were 
just  a  little  more  than  the  farmers  dared  face. 

“What  in  thunder  do  you  want?”  the  old  man  asked. 

“Nothing  in  the  world  except  to  be  left  alone,”  replied 
Fred. 

“Well,  that’s  all  right.  We  ain’t  doing  anything.” 

“Of  course  not;  not  since  you  saw  that  we  wTere  armed. 
What  a  precious  lot  you  must  be !  Want  to  thrash  three 
boys  because  they  objected  to  being  chewed  up  by  your 
dogs;”  and  he  proceeded  to  roast  the  old  farmer  and  the 
others,  in  a  merciless  way. 

The  farmer’s  wife  was  in  the  kitchen,  and  on  seeing  her 
husband  held  up  by  the  three  youths  with  revolvers,  came 
rushing  out  with  a  rolling  pin  in  her  hands  and  sleeves 
rolled  up  to  her  elbows. 

“What  a  pack  of  cowards  }Tou  are;”  she  exclaimed. 
“Them  boys  wouldn’t  shoot  a  cat ;”  and  she  rushed  at  Terry 
with  the  rolling  pin  raised  high  above  her  head. 

Terry  saw  his  danger.  He  knew  it  wouldn’t  do  to  fire  at 
her;  but  quick  as  a  flash  he  dodged  the  blow,  shifted  the 
revolver  from  his  right  to  his  left  hand,  drew  the  ammonia 
weapon  and  gave  her  a  dose  of  it  full  in  the  face.  She 
staggered  half  way  back  across  the  road,  gasping,  stumbled 
and  fell  down;  and  as  the  others  rushed  to  her  assistance 
the  three  boys  sprang  upon  their  wheels  and  dashed  away. 
They  never  stopped  till  they  had  run  a  mile. 

“By  George !”  exclaimed  Terry,  “I  had  rather  fight  a 
band  of  Apache  Indians  than  one  woman.  If  we  hadn’t 
been  armed  with  ammonia  she  would  have  routed  the  crowd 
of  us,  and  probably  captured  our  wdieels.” 

“Sure,”  assented  Dick.  “It’s  a  great  invention,  for  it 
knocks  them  out  for  a  minute  or  two  just  about  as  well  as 
a  bullet  could,  and  they  can’t  hang  you  for  it.” 

“Well,  1  guess  they  are  a  mad  lot,”  laughed  Fred ;  “and 
they’ll  wonder  what  in  the  world  it  wras  that  knocked  them 
over.  After  this  fhoy’ll  keep  the  old  gun  loaded  ready  to 
shoot  any  wheelman  that  comes  by.  If  we  meet  them  at 
the  fair  next  week  we’ll  be  sure  to  have  a  fight  on  hand.” 
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“I  doubt  it,”  said  Terry.  “They  know  we’re  armed  not 
only  with  revolvers,  but  with  some  kind  of  fluid  that  can 
knock  an  elephant  out.” 

Nothing  else  worthy  of  record  occurred  on  their  journey, 
and  a  little  before  sunset  they  arrived  at  Wadsworth,  which 
was  a  bustling  little  country  town,  which  had  been  for  many 
weeks  making  preparations  for  the  county  fair.  Every 
hotel,  boarding  house  and  private  residence,  with  a  spare 
room,  had  prepared  to  entertain  visitors,  at  about  double 
the  usual  rates.  They  went  to  the  hotel,  of  which  there 
were  two  good  ones  in  the  place,  and  easily  found  accom¬ 
modation.  Quite  a  number  of  other  bicyclists  were  stop¬ 
ping  there,  while  others  were  arriving  almost  hourly,  com¬ 
ing  in  from  different  parts  of  the  country.  When  the  three 
registered,  other  bicvclists  looked  at  their  names. 

“Fred  Fearnot,  by  all  that’s  holy !”  exclaimed  one  of 
them.  “He’s  the  chap  that  beat  all  the  wheelmen  at  the 
Avon  tournament.”  And  they  turned  and  looked  at  the 
three  boys,  wondering  which  one  was  Fearnot. 

Finally  one  of  them  asked  Dick,  and  he  told  them  which 
one  was  Fred,  and  a  few  moments  later  they  were  shaking 
hands  with  the  later,  asking  if  he  was  there  to  take  part  in 
the  bicycle  races. 

“No,”  he  replied,  “I  didn’t  know  that  there  were  to  be 

any.” 

“Yes,  they’re  to  have  them  every  day,”  said  one. 

“Well,  I’m  not  entered  for  any,  and  don’t  expect  to  be. 
We’re  out  on  a  vacation  trip,  and  have  stopped  here  just  to 
take  in  the  fair;*’  and  with  that  he  took  up  his  knapsack, 
which  lie  had  unslung,  and  started  to  follow  the  porter  up¬ 
stairs  to  his  room. 

Terry  and  Dick  followed  him,  and  found  that  each  had 
a  room  for  himself. 

They  washed  off  the  dust  of  the  day’s  travel,  opened 
their  knapsacks  and  took  out  a  lighter  and  finer  bicycle 
suit  to  wear  about  the  town. 

They  remained  in  their  rooms  until  time  to  go  down  to 
supper.  To  their  surprise  they  found  quite  a  crowd  had 
gathered  in  the  office  of  the  hotel,  mostly  young  fellows 
who  were  anxious  to  see  the  wheelman  who  had  beaten  all 
comers  at  the  Avon  tournament.  Some  of  them  had  at¬ 
tended  the  tournament,  and  recognized  him  by  sight. 

Of  course  they  all  believed  that  he  was  there  to  take  part 
in  the  bicycle  races,  notwithstanding  his  assertion  to  the 
contrary.  There  were  others  present  who  had  come  up  for 
that  purpose,  and  of  course  were  very  much  concerned  about 
his  presence  in  the  town. 

The  three  managed  to  get  into  the  supper  room,  where 
they  remained  nearly  an  hour,  hoping  the  crowd  would  re¬ 
tire;  but  when  they  came  out  they  found  that  it  had  in¬ 
creased  in  numbers. 

“Fred,”  laughed  Terry,  nudging  Fearnot,  “it  seems 
you've  got  a  big  reputation  as  a  wheelman  up  here.” 

“Yes,  it  looks  that  way;  but  you  won  nearly  as  many 
races  at  Avon  as  I  did.” 

“Yes,  but  you  were  at  the  head  of  the  club,  and  got  all 
the  credit.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  were  several  con¬ 
testants  from  this  town,  and  I  guess  they’ve  been  talking 
about  the  tournament  ever  since.” 

Terry  was  right.  There  were  throe  prominent  wheelmen 


from  Wadsworth  among  the  list  of  contestants  at  the  tour¬ 
nament,  and  Fred  beat  all  three  of  them  in  succession ;  and 
a  day  later  Terry  beat  two  of  them,  while  Tom  Travis  beat 
the  third  one. 

In  a  little  while  all  three  were  talking  with  groups  of 
bicyclists  and  others,  who  eagerly  plied  them  with  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  whether  or  not  they  were  to  enter  the  bicycle 
races.  They  strenuously  denied  having  any  such  inten¬ 
tions;  yet  it  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  very  few  believed 
them. 

Being  quite  fatigued  from  the  long  ride  over  a  hilly 
country,  the  boys  retired  at  an  early  hour.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  they  inquired  for  the  families  whose  children  were 
Terry’s  second  cousins,  and  found  that  they  resided  some 
two  miles  out  of  town. 

“Say,  that  won’t  do,  boys,”  said  Terry.  "“Evelyn  and 
Mary  won’t  want  to  stop  away  out  in  the  country.  We’ve 
got  to  find  quarters  for  them  in  town.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  hunting  up  the  Herring  family ; 
for  if  they  can  get  quarters  there  the  house  will  be  full  of 
girls  whenever  we  call  them  ?” 

“You  bet  there’s  no  room  there,”  suggested  Terry,  “as 
Miss  Herring  will  bring  the  two  Gray  sisters  with  her.” 

“Well,  let’s  go  and  find  out  about  it,”  suggested  Fred; 
and  they  hired  a  small  boy  to  pilot  the  way  to  the  residence 
of  the  parents  of  the  bright  little  schoolma’am. 

When  they  reached  it  they  hesitated  to  enter,  for  they 
doubted  that  there  was  more  than  one  extra  room  in  it. 
They  decided,  however,  to  make  inquiry.  They  found  the 
lady  of  the  house,  an  elderly,  pleasant-faced  woman;  and 
Terry  at  once  opened  negotiations,  stating  that  his  sister 
and  another  lady  from  Fredonia  would  be  up  on  Monday, 
and  as  they  were  acquainted  with  Miss  Emily,  her  daughter, 
they  naturally  preferred  to  stop  with  her. 

“Well,  there  are  two  young  ladies  coming  up  with  my 
daughter,”  was  the  reply;  “and  we  have  but  one  other  spare 
room  left,  so  that  if  your  sister  and  her  friend  can  room 
together,  we  can  take  care  of  them.” 

“That  will  do,”  said  Terry.  “They  wouldn’t  have  sepa¬ 
rate  rooms  if  they  could  get  them.” 

He  then  paid  a  deposit  to  secure  the  rooms,  went  back  to 
the  hotel,  and  wrote  to  Evelyn  that  he  had  good  quarters, 
in  a  private  residence  of  a  family  named  Herring,  the 
daughter  of  which  had  met  her  and  Mary.  He  had  scarce¬ 
ly  mailed  the  letter  when  the  clerk  /of  the  hotel  informed 
Fred  that  so  many  telegrams  were  coming  in  inquiring  for 
rooms  that  he  would  have  to  have  theirs,  unless  they  wanted 
them  for  the  week  themselves. 

“Put  us  down  for  a  week,”  said  Fred. 

“Very  well;  but  the  three  rooms  that  you  and  vour 
friends  have  are  double  rooms.  You’ll  have  to  pav  for 
two  if  you  want  the  whole  room  to  yourself.” 

“All  right.  You  hotel  people  have  to  make  hay  while 
Ihe  sun  shines.  Olcott  and  I  will  take  one  room,  and  Pun- 
can  will  take  the  chances  of  having  a  disagreeable  room¬ 
mate  thrust  upon  him.” 

‘A\  ell,  he  can  have  a  single  room  if  he  prefers.” 

Fred  consulted  Dick,  and  the  latter  decided  to  take  a 

single  room.  Thus  their  quarters  were  secured  for  the 
week. 
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The  next  day  was  Sunday  and  the  three  boys  went  to 
church  in  their  bicycle  suits,  as  did  many  others.  Before 
night  several  trains  filled  with  visitors  had  arrived,  and  on 
Monday  morning  people  poured  in  from  every  direction. 
The  streets  of  the  town  were  crowded  with  farm  wagons, 
filled  with  the  wives  and  children  and  farmers’  families. 

At  the  time  Evelyn  and  Mary  were  expected  to  arrive, 
F red  and  Terry  procured  a  carriage  and  were  at  the  station 
when  the  train  rolled  in.  The  two  girls  were  there,  bright 
and  pretty.  Emily  Herring  and  her  two  friends  were  on 
the  same  train,  but  in  another  car;  and  not  until  they 
reached  her  home  did  she  meet  Evelyn  and  Mary.  They 
recognized  each  other,  and  the  greetings  that  passed  were 

verv  cordial. 

% 

‘Tm  so  glad  you  brought  your  sister  to  us,  Mr.  Olcott !” 
exclaimed  the  young  schoolma’am,  turning  to  Terry;  "for 
I  felt  quite  anxious  to  meet  her  again.  Have  you  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  finding  quarters  for  yourselves  ?” 

"Yes,”  he  replied.  "We’re  at  the  Wadsworth  House  for 
a  week.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  fight  between 
the  rival  lovers  at  the  schoolhouse  ?” 

"Yes,”  she  laughed,  "when  I  have  time.  Their  faces  are 
awfully  scratched  up,  while  the  one  whose  thumb  is  bitten 
hasn’t  been  to  school  this  week,  and  I  fear  that  he  will  never 
come  back.” 

Of  course  she  had  no  time  to  go  into  particulars,  as  she 
had  her  guests  to  look  after,  the  Misses  Gray,  and  Evelyn 
and  Mary  had  to  be  shown  to  their  rooms.  The  boys  went 
away  and  called  in  the  evening,  when  they  made  a  splendid 
hit  by  their  singing  and  playing;  for  all  three  had  good 
voices  and  could  perform  on  several  instruments.  Miss 
Herring  had  an  admirer  in  the  town,  who  called  also.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  merchant,  and  was  a  young  man 
of  prett)  correct  habits;  but  he  had  no  accomplishments, 
and  was  really  a  very  poor  conversationalist.  It  was  un¬ 
fortunate  for  him  that  he  called  that  evening,  for  he  suf¬ 
fered  so  much  in  comparison  with  the  other  three  visitors 
that  the  vivacious  little  schoolma’am  became  quite  disgust¬ 
ed  with  him.  Yet  she  accepted  his  invitation  to  visit  the 
fair  grounds  with  him  the  next  day,  for  she  saw  plainly 
that  Evelyn  and  Fred,  Mary  and  Terry,  and  Dick  and  the 
elder  of  the  two  Gray  sisters  had  paired  off  for  the  occa¬ 
sion.  The  younger  of  the  two  sister  remarked  she  guessed 
she  would  have  to  stay  at  home. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,”  laughed  Dick.  "I’ve  got  two  arms, 
and  I’ll  be  balanced  up  just  right  if  I  can  get  a  girl  on  each 
one;  so  consider  yourself  engaged  for  my  left  side,  with 
your  sister  on  my  right ;  and  you  must  be  very  careful,  too, 
for  you’ll  be  closer  to  my  heart  than  she  will.” 

"Say,  Dick,”  laughed  Terry,  "I  think  that’s  about  the 
neatest  speech  I  ever  heard  you  make.” 

"That’s  because  you  never  saw  me  with  two  such  pretty 
girls  before,”  Dick  answered.  "I’m  ahead  of  yon  fellows.” 

"Oh,  that’s  all  right.  Brag  as  much  as  you  please ;  but 
you’ll  find  quite  a  difference  between  feeding  two  girls  with 
ice-cream  and  one.” 

"Don’t  worry.  They  can  have  the  whole  creamery  if 
they  want  it.  I’ve  seen  your  girl  eat  ice-cream.  She  al- 

wav%  had  it  brought  to  her  in  a  soup  plate.” 


"Why,  Dick,”  gasped  Mary,  "I  never  heard  you  Iplk  so 
recklessly  before.” 

"Well,  I  didn’t  really  mean  to  say  it,”  said  Dick,  apolo¬ 
getically.  "I  happened  to  think  of  what  Terry  said  once; 
that  you  could  eat  more  ice-cream  than  any  three  girls  he 
ever  ran  up  against.” 

Terry  sprang  up  and  reached  for  his  pistol  pocket,  with 
the  remark: 

"Take  that  back,  old  man,  or  I’ll  bore  so  many  holes 
through  you  that  you  couldn’t  hold  a  spoonful  of  ice-cream 
a  second.” 

"All  right,  I’ll  fake  it  back.” 

The  girls  laughed  heartily  over  the  by-play,  and  a  little 
later  the  boys  went  away,  returning  to  the  hotel,  where  they 
learned  that  upward  of  a  dozen  horseless  carriages  had  ar¬ 
rived,  several  being  private  vehicles.  Others  were  there  to 
take  part  in  the  races  and  incidentally  to  advertise  for  the 
manufacturers.  The  owners  of  three  had  stopped  at  the 
hotel.  They  were  wealthy  young  men,  with  drivers  who 

sat  on  an  elevated  seat  behind  on  the  automobiles,  dressed 

♦ 

in  livery.  One  of  them  was  introduced  to  Fred,  and  as 
he  shook  hands  with  him  remarked  that  he  had  heard  of' 
him  often  in  the  field  of  athletic  sports. 

"I  was  not  present  at  the  great  boatrace  up  at  Avon,”  he 
remarked.  "I  was  in  Rochester  at  the  time,  but  I  bet  a 
thousand  dollars  on  the  race  and  lost  it.” 

"Well,  you  are  not  the  only  one  who  suffered  that  way,” 
Fred  replied.  "There  were  a  great  many  people  disap¬ 
pointed  on  that  race.  It  was  one  of  the  finest  I  ever  saw, 
and  there  must  have  been  fifteen  thousand  people  in  the 
little  town  that  day.  They  tell  me  you  came  in  on  an 
automobile.” 

"Yes,  so  I  did,”  he  replied. 

"What  ,sort  of  time  did  you  make  over  the  country 
roads  ?” 

"Very  good;  about  twenty  miles  an  hour,  where  the  roads 
permitted  it.  It’s  the  coming  vehicle,  and  it  will  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  immense  benefit  to  the  farmers,  in  that  every 
county  will  be  compelled,  in  the  near  future,  to  keep  the 
road  in  as  good  condition  as  railroad  corporations  keep 
theirs.” 

"Well,  if  it  does  that  it  will  be  a  benefit  indeed,”  assented 
Fred.  "The  bicycle  has  done  more  than  anything  else,  up 
to  date,  in  bringing  about  concerted  action  on  the  part  of 
the  people  to  make  good  roads  and  keep  them  in  repair.” 

"Yes,  it’s  hurting  horse  flesh  badly;  and  when  the  auto¬ 
mobile  comes  into  general  use,  and  the  roads  are  kept  in 
good  condition  everywhere,  it  will  hurt  the  railroads,  too; 
for  a  man  who  owns  one  will  use  it,  instead  of  paying  rail¬ 
road  fare,  because  he  can  come  and  go  as  he  pleases ;  where¬ 
as  if  he  travels  by  rail  he  must  wait  for  the  train,  at  the 
same  time  being  conscious  of  the  fhet  that  the  train 
wouldn’t  wait  for  him.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Evelyn’s  new  admirer  and  his  horseless  carriage. 

The  next  day  being  Tuesday,  an  immense  crowd  was  in 
attendance  at  the  fair,  visitors  coming  from  every  direction 


in  a  rail i us  of  a  hundred  miles  or  more,  all  in  holiday  at¬ 
tire.  The  display  of  the  products  of  the  county  was  very 
beautiful,  especially  in  the  agricultural  department;  for 
the  farmers  and  their  wives  in  every  part  of  the  county 
had  combined  to  make  that  department  the  greatest  feature 
of  the  week.  In  other  departments  the  displays  were  also 
good  and  attracted  much  attention.  The  races,  however, 
monopolized  the  attention  of  the  people,  as  soon  as  they 
were  on.  Fine  horses  had  been  entered,  and  some  fine  races 
were  run.  Fred  entertained  Evelyn  with  the  story  of  his 
race  against  a  horse  at  the  Hennessey  Stock  Farm,  and 
how  he  won  it. 

“I  don’t  know  but  what  Terry  has  told  you  about  it,”  he 
added;  “but  the  rascal  pocketed  six  hundred  dollars  as 
easily  as  though  he  had  found  it  lying  on  the  ground,  and 
I  think  Dick  picked  up  as  much  also.” 

“No,  he  hasn’t  said  a  word  to  me  about  it,”  she  laughed. 
“Whenever  they  go  out  with  you  they  meet  with  some  such 
good  fortune.” 

“There’s  the  horse  now,”  said  Fred,  pointing  to  a  rather 
common  looking  horse,  in  a  line  of  nearly  a  dozen  that  were 
about  to  start  for  a  dash  around  the  track. 

“Why,  he’s  the  commonest  looking  horse  in  the  lot,”  re¬ 
marked  Evelyn.  “I’m  sure  my  horse  at  home  could  beat 
him.” 

“Don’t  judge  him  by  his  looks,”  remarked  Fred;  “for  he 
can  run  almost  like  the  wind,  and  his  staying  powers  are 
splendid.” 

“Well,  how  is  it  that  you  beat  him  on  your  wheel?” 

“Because  I’m  faster  on  a  wheel  than  any  horse  is  on  his 
four  feet.  On  a  good  track  an  expert  wheelman  can  roll 
off  his  thirty  miles  an  hour,  and  no  horse  in  the  world 
can  do  that.  But  those  horsemen  didn’t  know  it.” 

The  signal  was  given,  and  the  horses  started.  It  was  a 
tremendous  clatter  around  the  track  in  a  three  mile  heat. 
The  vast  crowd  cheered  their  favorites,  as  they  careered 
around  the  track. 

“Now,  watch  that  horse,”  said  Fred  to  Evelyn.  “He  is 
forging  up  toward  the  leaders.  His  staying  powers  are 
great.  To  look  at  him  no  one  would  think  of  putting  him 
closer  than  the  eighth  or  tenth  in  the  race ;  but  he  is  going 
to  get  way  up  and  push  third  or  fourth  closely.” 

He  was  right.  He  was  almost  neck  and  neck  with  the 
third  best  horse  in  the  race,  to  the  very  great  astonish¬ 
ment  of  hundreds  of  sporting  men,  who  were  there  betting 
money  freely  on  their  favorites. 

After  watching  the  races  for  some  time,  Fred,  Terry  and 
Dick  took  the  girls  down  into  the  great  restaurant  in  the 
enclosure,  and  treated  them  to  fruits  and  ice-cream.  While 
they  were  in  there  a  friend  of  the  little  schoolma’am  came 
in,  accompanied  by  the  automobile  man,  with  whom  Fred 
bad  talked  at  the  hotel  on  the  evening  before.  He  saw 
Miss  Herring,  rushed  over  to  where  she  was  seated,  greeted 
her  cordially,  and  introduced  his  friend  to  her.  She  in 
turn  introduced  them  to  the  Misses  Gray  and  to  Evelyn  and 
Mar}',  as  well  as  to  Terry  and  Dick. 

“I  met  Mr.  Fenrnot  last  night,”  said  the  automobile  man, 
whose  name  was  Harry  Neale,  as  he  shook  hands  with 
Fred.  0 

“Yes,”  returned  the  latter. 


They  found  a  vacant  place  at  the  same  table,  where  they 

sat  down  and  ordered  refreshments  for  themselves.  Neale 

6 

insisted  that  each  one  should  have  a  second  plate  of  cream. 
Some  of  the  girls  wanted  to  decline,  but  he  peremptorily 
ordered  the  waiter  to  bring  it.  He  was  a  handsome  fellow, 
well-dressed,  and  a  fine  talker.  The  girls  took  quite  a 
fancy  to  him,  and  laughed  heartily  at  some  of  his  sayings. 
He  seemed  to  take  a  desperate  fancy  to  Evelyn,  and  a^  he 
was  sitting  opposite  to  her,  kept  up  a  running  conversa¬ 
tion  with  her  all  the  time.  As  they  rose  to  leave  the  res¬ 
taurant,  Miss  Herring  invited  her  friend  to  call  on  her  at 
her  home  and  bring  Mr.  Neale  with  him. 

.  “I  shall  be  pleased  to  do  so,”  said  her  friend,  whose  name 
was  McIntosh;  “and  if  it  is  agreeable  we  will  call  this 
evening.” 

“Call  any  or  every  evening,”  she  laughed.  “You’ll  al¬ 
ways  be  welcome.” 

When  they  returned  to  the  house  the  girls  were  consid¬ 
erably  fatigued,  for  they  had  been  out  to  the  fair  grounds 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 

“Go  and  take  a  rest,”  said  Fred  to  Evelyn.  “You  need 
it.  We’ll  be  down  some  time  in  the  evening,  but  not  very 
early,  as  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  whole  crowd  of  wheelmen 


up  there  at  the  hotel,  and  there  are  several  champions 
among  them,  whose  friends  are  trying  to  bring  about  a  race 
between  some  of  them  and  myself.  I  don’t  care  to  take 
part  in  one,  for  I  haven’t  been  doing  much  practicing  of 
late ;  but  of  course  I  don’t  intend  to  stand  too  much  nag¬ 
ging  on  the  subject.” 

“Of  course  you  won’t,’*  she  smiled;  “that’s  something 
you  never  could  stand.” 

They  returned  to  the  hotel,  and  as  Fred  had  remarked  to 
Evelyn,  scores  of  wheelmen  were  there,  many  of  whom  had 
made  splendid  records  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  were  anxious  to  make  more.  He  was  challenged  by 
two  to  a  ten-mile  race  around  the  track  at  the  fair  grounds; 
but  he  declined,  saying  that  he  didn’t  believe  the  manage¬ 
ment  would  permit  any  racing  not  down  in  the  bills. 

“That  can  be  arranged,”  said  a  bystander.  “When  all 
the  races  for  the  day  have  been  run,  arrangements  can  be 
made  with  the  management  for  a  bicycle  race.  You  may 
have  to  pay  something  for  the  privilege,  but  those  who  win 
bets  on  it  will  be  glad  enough  to  pay  it.” 

“I  don't  care  to  work  my  way  into  the  fair  that  way,” 
remarked  Fred. 


The  sporting  men,  however,  were  determined  not  to  be 
put  off  that  way.  So  they  decided  to  send  a  committee  to 
the  management  and  find  out  whether  or  not  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  could  be  made.  By  and 'by  Terry  looked  at  his 
watch  and  was  astonished  to  find  it  was  nine  o’clock. 

Come,  Fred,’  said  he,  “we  have  an  engagement,  and 
"  0  nre  more  than  an  hour  behind  the  appointed  time  ” 

Is  that  so?  Fred  asked,  looking  at  his  watch.  “I  had 
no  idea  it  was  so  late  ;”  and  he  hurried  off  with  Torn-  down 

the  street,  and  ten  minutes  later  reached  the  Herrin*  resi¬ 
dence. 

There  they  found  Dick,  McIntosh  and  Neale  entertaining 
the  girls.  Neale  was  seated  alongside  of  Evelyn,  and  not 
onco  during  the  evening  would  he  leave  her  side.  She.  of 
course,  could  not  dismiss  him,  for  he  had  made  himself  ev- 
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twdinglv  pleasant,  and  was  a  polished  gentleman  in  his 

manner. 

XV  hen  he  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  Dick  Duncan 
nudged  Fred  in  the  ribs,  saving: 

“Old  man,  you’ve  got  a  dangerous  rival.  I  never  saw 
one  so  infatuated  as  he  is.” 

“Oh,  that's  all  right,”  laughed  Fred,  “as  long  as  she  isn’t 
infatuated.” 

'  ^  *1  «  •  ,  |  '  ,  y  •  t 

“She's  too  level-headed  ever  to  be  infatuated  with  any 
one,”  returned  Dick ;  “but  she  seems  to  be  very  well  pleased 
with  his  attentions.  He  is  witty  and  the  flashes  of  repartee 
between  them  have  been  very  fine  during  the  evening.  At 
first  he  was  very  much  astonished  at  finding  her  his  equal 
at  that  line,  and  then  it  seems  he  surrendered.”  . 

«n  r  ii  j  >  -  •  •  •  •  r  p  .•  •  i  i  j  ()  t  i  •  i  ii  ]  '•£  I  *  j 

“Oh,  they  all  have  to  surrender  to  her,”  remarked  Fred. 
“There  are  very  few  girls  as  bright  as  she  is.” 

Fred  spent  nearly  an  hour  by  the  side  of  the  younger,  of 
the  two  Gray  sisters,  and  during  the  time  Evelyn  was 
watching  him  closely.  He  had  been  by  her  side  three  or 
four  times;  but  as  Neale  was  not  disposjg^  to  give, way  to 
him,  he  had  evidently  decided  to  leave  things  in  statu 
quo,  as  the  lawyers  say. 

Neale  gave  her  very  little  time  to  think,  for  he  kept  up 
a  running  fire  of  small  talk,  at  which  she  was  compelled 
to  laugh,  when  she  really  didn't  feel  like  it.  Terry  looked 
over  at  Fred,  caught  his  eye  and  winked  at  him.  Fred  re¬ 
turned  it,  for  nothing  on  earth  could  make  him  doubt 
Evelyn's  loyalty.  He  wasn’t  even  annoyed,  for  he  was  en¬ 
joying  his  talk  with  the  little  country  girl,  who  was  pretty 
and  quite  well  educated.  At  a  late  hour  the  little  party 
broke  up,  and  a  general  handshaking  took  place  out  on  the 
piazza.  Neale,  however,  held  to  Evelyn’s  right  hand,  beg¬ 
ging  her  to  take  a  ride  with  him  in  his  horseless  carriage 
the  next  day.  She  told  him  that  she  was  unable  to  do  so, 
as  she  had  accepted  Mr.  Fearnot’s  invitation  to  visit  the 
fair  with  him  again.  She  was  forced  to  pull  her  hand 
away  from  him,  in  order  to  shake  hands  with  Fred,  as  he 
bade  her  good  night.  The  latter  looked  at  her  and  laughed, 
which  seemed  to  annoy  her  very  much.  He,  Terry  and 
Dick  went  away,  leaving  Neale  still  standing  there  talking 

to  her.  ■«  . 

“By  George,  Fred,”  said  Dick,  “you’ll  have  to  put  a  head 

on  that  fellow.”  Mlii  .  n  i 

“Oh,  no,  he’s  all  right.  You  can’t  blame  him  for  being 
stuck  on  a  pretty  girl.  Whenever  she  wants  to  get  rid  of 
him  she  knows  very  well  how  to  do  it.  Even  her  brother 
has  no  right  to  interfere,  unless  she  asks  him  to  do  so.” 

“Well,  he’s  the  worst  stuck  chap  I  ever  saw,”  laughed 
Dick.  “I  tell  you  he’s  got  it  bad.  Every  one  in  the  room 
remarked  it,  and  Miss  Gray  said  she  never  saw  a  young 
man  so  infatuated  in  all  her  life;  and  yet  I  remarked  to 
her  that  he  had  never  seen  her  until  that  afternoon.  She 
said  it  was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight;  but  was  unable  to 
a  a.  v  y/hether  or  not  it  was  the  case  with  Evelyn.” 

On  reaching  the  hotel  the  boys  waited  nearly  a  half  hour 
for  Neale  to  show  up.  Then  they  retired  without  seeing 

him. 

The  next  day,  as  they  were  coming  out  of  the  breakfast 
roor  ,  Fred  met  Neale.  The  latter  extended  his  hand  to 

vrn  with  the  remark: 
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“t  never  passed  such  an  enjoyable  evening  in  my  life  as 
last  night;  that  Miss  Olcott  is  the  most  charming  lady  I 
ever  met.  I  see  that,  you  are  her  escort  here.” 

“Yes,”  assented  Fred.  “Her  brother  and  I  were  old 
classmates,  and  we’re  out  on  a  vacation  together.  We 
stopped  over  here  for  the  fair  week,  and  engaged  quarters 
for  her  and  Miss  Hamilton,  and  of  course  we  are  seeing  to 
it  that  they  have  a  good  time.” 

“Well,  see  here  now,  Fearnot,  if  you  are  engaged  to  her 
I’ll  keep  away  from  her.” 

“Oh,  we  are  not  engaged,”  said  Fred. 

“Very  well,  then.  I  suppose  I.  am  at  liberty  to  call  on 
her  just  as  any  other  gentleman  would.” 

“That  depends  altogether  upon  her.  If  she  wishes  to 
receive  your  attentions  I  certainly  have  no  right  to  inter¬ 
fere.  If  she  does  not,  she’ll  probably  tell  you  so,  and  then 
you’ll  have  to  stop;  for  her  brother  is  a  bad  young  man 
from  the  head-waters  of  Bitter  Creek,” 

“That's  all  right,”  said  Neale.  “I  wouldn’t  think  of 
continuing  my  attentions  after  an  intimation  from  her  that 
they  were  not  acceptable.  She  is  the  most  charming  young 
ladv  I  ever  met.”  * 

1/ 

Yes,”  returned  Fred,  “everybody  likes  her.” 

She  told  me  last  night  that  she  was  engaged  to  you  for 
to-day;  but  I  heard  from  another  one  of  the  young  ladies 
that  you  were  her  accepted  escort  for  the  entire  fair  week. 
How  about  that?” 

“Well,  it’s  just  this  way,”  answered  Fred,  “when  Terry 
and  myself  extended  an  invitation  to  her  and  Miss  Hamil¬ 
ton  to  come  up  to  the  fair,  we  promised  them  to  see  that 
they  had  a  good  time;  and  as  Terry  gives  all  his  time  to 
Miss  Hamilton,  Miss  Olcott  naturally  expected  me  to  be 
her  escort  at  the  same  time.  She  probably  understands  it 
that  way;  but  if  she  wishes  to  have  you  take  my  place,  I 
have  no  objections  whatever.  But  you  must  not  repeat  that 
to  her,  for  she  might  take  it  as  an  intimation  that  I  would 
prefer  to  get  rid  of  the  duty  that  I  owe  her.” 

“Ohy  that’s  all  right,”  said  Neale. 

At  the  proper  time  Fred,  Terry  and  Dick  Duncan  called 
at  the  Herring  residence  to  escort  the  girls  to  the  fair 
grounds.  There  was  a  young  gentleman  there  to  accom¬ 
pany  Miss  Herring;  but  again  Dick  had  to  look  after  both 
the  Grav  sisters. 

“Say,  Dick,”  said  Fred,  “you’re  not  having  a  fair  show. 

I  know  you’re  just  crazy  to  whisper  some  soft  words  to 
Miss  Gray ;  so  to  give  you  a  chance,  Evelyn  and  I  will  take 
care  of  her  sister  for  you.” 

“Not  on  your  life,”  said  Dick.  “I’m  dead  stuck  on 
both  of  them,  and  I  won’t  give  up  either  until  I  find  out 
which  one  I  like  the  best.” 

“Now,  Dick,  old  fellow,  if  you  get  those  two  sisters  jeal¬ 
ous  of  each  other,  and  have  them  saying  frightful  things, 
Terry  and  I  will  take  you  outside  of  town  and  lynch  you; 
for  it  isn’t  natural  for  two  girls  to  love  the  same  fellow 
and  yet  love  each  other.” 

“Here  comes  Mr.  Neale  with  his  horseless  carriage !”  ex¬ 
claimed  Terry,  and  they  all  looked  out  and  saw  the  beauti¬ 
ful  turnout  standing  in  front  of  the  gate. 

“Evelyn,  he’s  aider  you,”  said  Mary  Hamilton. 

Fred  turned  and  looked  at  Evelyn  and  asked: 
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“Would  you  prefer  to  go  with  him  in  his  carriage?’5 

“No,”  she  replied.  “I  don't  care  to  go  with  any  stran¬ 
ger.” 

“All  right,  old  girl.  I’d  rather  have  you  with  me  than 
see  you  with  any  other  fellow,  but  I  thought  that  perhaps 
you  would  like  to  ride  in  the  horseless  carriage,  and  listen 
to  some  of  his  soft  talk.” 

“I  don’t  wish  to  hear  any  of  his  soft  talk,"  she  replied. 
“You  can  talk  more  nonsense  in  five  minutes  than  he  can 
in  an  hour.” 

Neale  entered  the  house  and  was  greeted  by  the  entire 
party.  He  was  as  polite  as  Chesterfield,  magnificently 
dressed,  and  as  he  looked  at  the  four  young  men  he  asked : 

“Are  you  all  paired  off?” 

“Yes,  I  believe  we  are,”  laughed  Terry,  “but  Duncan 
over  there  has  got  a  couple  of  ladies,  and  I  think  he  should 
be  forced  to  give  up  one  of  them.” 

“Well,  I  came  to  tender  my  services  to  any  of  the  ladies 
who  would  condescend  to  honor  me  with  her  company.” 

“Well,  you  can’t  have  my  girl,”  said  Terry. 

“Nor  mine,  either,”  put  in  the  young  man  who  was 
going  with  Miss  Herring. 

Neale  was  gazing  at  Evelyn  with  an  extremely  wistful 
look  in  his  eyes,  when  Fred  playfully  held  his  hat  before 
her  face,  remarking  as  he  did  so : 

“You’ll  have  to  look  somewhere  else.  You  don’t  get 
my  girl.  You’d  better  apply  to  Duncan  over  there.  He 
has  two,  and  that’s  unlawful  in  this  country.” 

He  turned  to  Dick  and  asked  if  he  would  surrender  one 
of  his  ladies.  Before  he  could  answer  the  question  the  en¬ 
tire  party  insisted  on  the  younger  of  the  two  sisters  going 
with  him ;  and  she  did  so.  He  escorted  her  out  to  the  car¬ 
riage,  where  the  motor  man,  perched  on  his  seat  behind, 
soon  had  them  whirling  through  the  street  in  the  direction 
of  the  fair  ground.  The  others  went  afoot,  as  in  a  small 
town  like  Wadsworth  there  were  very  few  carriage  for  hire. 

It  was  a  merry  party.  They  met  on  the  grand  stand, 
just  before  the  races  for  the  day  were  to  begin,  and  for  a 
couple  of  hours  watched  the  races.  Then  they  went  among 
the  exhibits,  finally  entering  the  great  restaurant  inside  the 
enclosure,  in  quest  of  refreshments.  It  was  impossible  for 
them  to  find  a  table  where  they  could  all  be  seated  together; 
so  they  had  to  divide  up  and  take  seats  wherever  they  could 
find  them.  At  the  end  of  the  day  they  returned  home, 
reaching  there  at  least  an  hour  before  Neale  and  Winnie 
Grav  did. 

The  young  girl  was  delighted  with  her  experience,  say¬ 
ing  that  she  had  been  treated  like  a  princess;  and  after 
leaving  the  fair  ground  they  whirled  through  every  street 
in  the  village,  made  a  dash  out  into  the  country,  passing 
every  vehicle  on  the  road.  She  declared  that  the  horseless 
carriage  was  the  most  delightful  thing  in  the  world  to 
ride  in.  Naturally  that  caused  the  others  to  have  a  desire 
for  a  similar  experience,  and  that  evening,  when  he  called 
at  the  house,  he  tendered  the  carriage  to  every  one  of  the 
ladies.  Tie  asked  permission  to  send  the  driver  around 
carlv  the  next  morning,  with  the  carriage,  to  give  them  a 
ride  before  breakfast,  and  Evelyn  and  Mary  decided  to  ac-  | 
cept  the  offer. 

They  were  up  early,  and  were  ready  when  the  carriage  ■ 
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came.  They  entered  it,  and  were  gone  for  nearly  an  hour, 
during  which  time  they  enjoyed  a  spin  of  nearly  twenty 
miles.  When  they  returned  to  breakfast  their  eyes  were 
sparkling,  cheeks  blooming  like  roses,  and  they  had  raven¬ 
ous  appetites  for  their  breakfast.  They  declared  they  never 
enjoyed  a  ride  so  much  in  their  lives.  Miss  Herring  and 
the  elder  of  the  Gray  girls  accepted  an  invitation  to  take  a 
similar  ride  immediately  after  breakfast,  and  they,  too, 
came  back  enthusiastic  in  their  praises  of  the  horseless  car¬ 
riage. 

At  the  fair  grounds  that  day,  when  he  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  a  few  minutes’  conversation  with  Evelyn,  he  ten¬ 
dered  her  the  use  of  the  vehicle  at  any  hour  in  the  day 
that  was  convenient  for  her,  as  long  as  she  stayed  in  Wads¬ 
worth.  She  thanked  him  very  cordially  and  accepted  the 
offer,  but  said  she  didn’t  know  when  she  would  want  to 
use  it. 

“What  a  delightful  ride  it  would  be  for  you  to  return  to 
your  homes  in  it.  We  could  reach  there  easily  in  a  day,” 
he  remarked,  “and  as  you  and  Miss  Hamilton  came  up 
without  escorts,  on  the  train,  why  not  permit  me  to  escort 
you  back  home  in  the  carriage  ?  Indeed,  if  you  will  permit 
me  to  do  so,  I  will  make  you  a  present  of  one  built  ex¬ 
pressly  for  ladies’  use.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

EVELYN  ACTS  AS  MASCOT  IN  A  RACE  OF  AUTOMOBILES — A 

QUEER  PROCEEDING/ WHICH  EXCITES  FREDAS  SUSPICIONS. 

Evelyn  was  astonished  at  the  present  offered  her  by 
Neale,  for  she  knew  that  such  a  carriage  cost  at  least  two 
thousand  dollars. 

“I  couldn't  think  of  accepting  it,  Mr.  Neale,”  she  said. 
“We  have  known  each  other  but  three  days.” 

“No,  no,”  he  replied,  “I  have  known  you  for  years;  for 
ever  since  I  was  eighteen  years  old  I’ve  had  an  ideal  which 
I  never  found  until  I  met  you.  Hence  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  realize  that  I’ve  not  known  you  during  all  that  time. 
Every  feature,  the  tones  of  your  voice,  your  smiles;  every- 
thing  about  you  is  my  ideal,  even  to  the  very  smallest  par¬ 
ticular.” 

He  would  have  said  more,  but  Fred  returned,  having 
been  called  away  from  her  side  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
She  was  a  bit  serious  for  some  little  time  after  that,  for 
she  was  thinking  about  what  he  had  said.  She  could  not 
for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  handsome  young  man  was 
infatuated  with  her.  Of  course  that  is  something  that  is 
always  flattering  to  any  girl,  and  she  felt  it  with  a  good  deal 
of  satisfaction;  but.  her  heart  never  fluttered  once  over  the 
thought  of  it,  for  Fred  Fearnot  was  her  ideal  of  true  man¬ 
hood.  She  knew  nothing  whatever  about  Neale  except 
what  his  friend  had  told  Miss  Herring,  which  was  to  the 
effect  that  he  was  a  wealthy  young  man  of  Rochester,  be¬ 
longing  to  a  fine  family,  and  whose  character  was  good. 

The  next  day  she  and  Miss  Herring  took  a  ride  before 
breakfast,  in  the  horseless  carriage,  with  no  escort  save  the 
driver  perched  on  the  high  seat  behind,  from  which  point 

he  guided  the  machine  with  the  skill  of  an  old  railroad 
engineer. 
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Again  they  returned  to  the  house  very  much  exhilarated 
by  t heir  ride  in  the  cool  morning  air,  and  more  than  ever 
in  love  with  the  horseless  carriage.  Evelyn  told  Mary  of 
Neale's  offer  to  make  her  a  present  of  one  built  for  ladies, 
and  so  constructed  that  a  lady  herself  could  do  the  guiding. 

“I  really  don't  know  whether  to  accept  it  or  not,”  she 
added :  “for  I  don't  think  that  it  would  be  right  for  me 
to  do  so,  under  the  circumstances.” 

*T  don't  either,”  said  Mary;  “though  it  would  be  per¬ 
fectly  lovely  to  have  one  of  them.  The  roads  about  Fre- 
donia  are  good,  and  we  could  ride  out  twenty  miles  in  an 
hour,  where  now  it  takes  three  or  four  hours  with  a  horse.” 

“Yes,  I  would  like  very  much  to  own  one;  but  I  don’t 
think  I  ought  to  accept  such  a  present  from  a  gentleman 
whom  I  have  known  only  three  or  four  days.” 

“Of  course  it  wouldn't  be  right,”  said  Mary.  “I’m  sure, 
though,  if  Fred  knew  that  you  wanted  one,  he  would  buy 
one  for  you.” 

“Well,  I’m  sure  I  wouldn’t  hint  such  a  thing  to  him. 
Terry  would  buy  me  one  if  I  were  to  ask  him  to  do  so ;  but 
I  won’t  do  it.”  , 

Fred  and  Terry  had  taken  quite  a  fancy  to  Neale,  be¬ 
cause  he  seemed  to  be  a  generous,  frank  sort  of  a  fellow, 
with  a  good  deal  of  sporting  blood  in  him.  He  had  en¬ 
tered  his  automobile  for  a  race  on  the  track  at  the  fair 
grounds  that  afternoon,  and  an  immense  crowd  was  in  the 
town  to  see  it.  There  were  several  entries  made  of  similar 
vehicles ;  but  of  different  makes,  and  the  interest  ran  very 
high.  People  from  the  country,  who  had  never  seen  such 
things,  were  considerably  excited  over  it. 

About  a  half  hour  before  the  races  were  to  begin  Neale 
went  up  to  Fred  and  Evelyn  on  the  grand  stand,  and  said : 

“Say,  Fearnot,  I  am  going  to  ask  a  favor  of  you  that 
you  might  think  rather  hard  for  you  to  comply  with,  and 
that  is  to  lend  me  Miss  Olcott  to  ride  with  me  in  the  race, 
as  a  mascot.”  '  * 

“Oh,  my !”  gasped  Evelyn,  “what  put  such  an  idea  as  that 
into  vour  head,  Mr.  Neale?” 

“The  idea  is  born  of  an  earnest  desire  to  win  the  race,” 
he  answered.  “You  acted  as  mascot  for  Fearnot’s  baseball 
team,  in  nearly  all  the  big  cities  from  Boston  to  St.  Louis, 
and  it  never  lost  .a  game;  and  your  reputation  as  a  mascot 
is  the  finest  in  all  the  land.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  lose  the  race  with  you  seated  by  my  side  in  the  car¬ 
riage.  I  beg  you  not  to  deny  me  the  honor,  for  I  have 
staked  ten  thousand  dollars  on  the  result  of  the  race.” 

“Go  ahead,  Evelyn.  Go  ahead,”  said  Fred.  “You  are 
the  best  mascot  that  ever  lived,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
refuse  and  let  him  lose  such  a  sum  of  money.” 

“Oh,  dear,  it’s  so  unexpected.  Had  I  known  it  before 
leaving  the  house  this  morning  I  should  have  dressed  dif¬ 
ferently.” 

“Don’t  think  about  that,”  said  Neale.  “It  isn’t  your 
dr--- 1,  but  your  personality  that  wins.” 

“That’s  true,”  said  Fred,  who  was  really  anxious  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  invitation;  for  he  was  proud  of  her  as  a  mascot,  as 
well  as  a  beauty. 

“Go  and  speak  to  brother  about  it,”  she  said  to  Neale; 
and  he  made  his  way  further  along  the  row  of  seats  where 
Terr)'  and  Mary  Hamilton  were  sitting,  and  spoke  to  him 


about  it.  Terry  was  so  surprised  that  he  looked  along  the 
row  to  where  Fred  and  Evelyn  were  seated.  Fred  caught 
his  eye  and  nodded  his  head  approvingly. 

“All  right,”  said  Terry,  “go  ahead.’’ 

Neale  returned  to  Evelyn,  and  Fred  arose  from  his  seat 
and  escorted  her  down  from  the  grand  stand  and  around 
to  the  judges’  stand,  on  the  inside  of  the  track*  where  the 
automobiles  were  waiting  for  the  signal  to  start.  The 
judges  were  very  much  astonished  when  they  learned  that 
a  young  lady  was*  to  ride  in  Neale’s  carriage  with  him. 

They  asked  who  she  was,  and  on  learning  her  name  remem¬ 
bered  her  as  the  mascot  at  the  great  boat  race  up  at  Avon 
the  year  before,  as  well  as  at  a  series  of  magnificent  baseball 
games  under  Fred  Fearnot’s  management.  Before  Fred  or 
Evelyn  were  aware  of  it,  the  announcement  wras  made  from 
the  judges’  stand  that  Miss  Evelyn  Olcott,  of  Fredonia, 
who  was  one  of  the  beautiful  mascots  of  the  great  boat  race 

at  Avon,  and  of  the  Fred  Fearnot  Baseball  Team,  would 

\ 

ride  in  the  automobile  with  Harry  Neale,  of  Rochester,  as 
his  mascot. 

The  announcement  created  a  tremendous  sensation. 

Thousands  of  women  gazed  eagerly  in  the  direction  of  the 

slim  figure  of  the  little  mascot,  while  scores  of  sporting 

men  who  had  been  making  bets  on  the  result  of  the  race 

hurried  here  and  there  to  make  other  bets  and  place  their 

money  on  Harry  Neale’s  automobile.  Neale  assisted  her 

into  the  carriage  and  took  a  seat  by  her  side,  and  a  great 

roar  of  applause  went  up  all  around  the  enclosure.  The 

other  carriages  had  no  one  in  them  except  the  one  who  acted 

as  guide  or  engineer,  and  many  wondered  if  Neale  wasn't 

over-weighting  his.  At  the  signal  they  darted  off  and  went 

swiftly  around  the  track,  almost  at  railroad  speed,  the 

rubber  tires  scarcely  making  any  noise  at  all.  Round  and 

Round  the  track  they  circled,  an  automobile  from  Albany 

in  the  lead.  It  was  a  light  one,  and  seemed  to  skim  over 

the  ground  like  a  swallow  in  its  flight.  The  sporting  men 

watched  the  race  with  breathless  interest.  It  was  a  new: 

experience  for  Evelyn;  but  her  sporting  blood  was  aroused.  ^ 

Her  spirits  rose  to  a  high  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  and  she 

turned  and  looked  back  at  the  motorman,  seated  behind, 

# 

and  asked: 

“Can’t  you  get  up  a  little  more  headway?” 

“Yes,  miss;  but  I’m  afraid  to  do  so  too  early  in  the  race.” 

“Well,  get  up  a  little  closer  to  the  one  in  the  lead  and 
be  ready  to  spurt  ahead  in  the  last  lap.  You  mustn’t  let 
him  beat  us.” 

Gradually  Neale’s  carriage  gained  on  the  one  in  the  lead, 
until  it  was  only  about  a  carriage  length  behind. 

“She’s  gaining,  she’s  gaining,”  roared  a  number  of  sport¬ 
ing  men,  who,  with  the  superstition  of  a  true  sport,  attrib¬ 
uted  it  entirely  to  the  mascot. 

The  race  was  for  ten  laps  around  the  track,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  eighth  Neale’s  carriage  was  still  some  ten  feet 
behind  the  leader. 

“Oh,  my !”  exclaimed  Evelyn,  turning  to  Neale,  “I’m 
afraid  we’ll  be  beaten.” 

“Don’t  let  him  beat  us,”  he  replied.  “I’m  depending  on 
you  to  win  the  race.” 

At  that  she  rose  to  her  feet,  standing  by  his  side,  with 
her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  looking  straight  ahead,  and  with  { 
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her  right  hand  motioned  to  the  motorman  behind  hor  to 
move  forward.  The  motions  of  her  right  arm  were  some¬ 
what  like  a  conductor  urging  the  engineer  of  a  railroad 
train  to  move  farther  forward.  The  motorman  turned  on 
the  full  force  of  his  motive  power,  and  the  carriage  began 
gaining  on  the  leader.  The  great  audience  and  the  sport¬ 
ing  men  noticed  it,  and  a  great  hush  fell  upon  the  entire 
field.  Evelyn  motioned  constantly  and  faster.  At  one 
time  she  seemed  about  to  lose  her  balance,  but  Neale  quick¬ 
ly  placed  his  right  arm  around  her  waist  and  held  her 

steadily. 

“Faster,  faster,”  she  cried  to  the  motorman;  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  lap  the  two  carriages  were  abreast. 

“Now,  now,”  she  cried,  “go  ahead;”  but  he  had  turned 
on  the  full  limit  of  motive  power,  which  he  had  wisely  held 
in  reserve,  while  the  leader  had  let  go  his  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  The  result  was  that  Neale’s  carriage  was  half  a 
length  ahead  by  the  time  they  had  made  half  the  lap.  Eve¬ 
lyn  saw  that  the  victory  was  won.  She  snatched  her  hand¬ 
kerchief  from  her  belt,  held  it  high  above  her  head,  where 
it  fluttered  like  a  penant  from  her  lingers,  as  they  dashed 
under  the  wire,  a  winner  by  a  carriage  length. 

Amid  the  roaring  of  the  multitude,  Evelyn  dropped  back 
in  her  seat  by  Neale’s  side.  He  dropped  on  his  knees, 
seized  her  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  as  the  thousands 
looked  on.  She  would  not  deny  him  that  privilege,  for  she 
know  it  was  what  was  expected  under  such  circumstances. 
She  was  as  much  gratified  at  the  victory  as  he  was. 

“I  owe  it  all  to  you.  Miss  Olcott,”  he  said,  as  he  assisted 
her  to  alight  from  the  carriage.  “Without  you  I  would 
have  lost.” 

“I  can’t  think  so,”  she  replied. 

Just  then  Fred  rushed  up,  for  he  had  been  waiting  for 
her  all  the  time,  grasped  Neale’s  hand,  shook  it  warmly  and 
said : 

“She’s  a  winner  every  time.” 

“Yes,”  replied  Neale.  “I  never  had  a  doubt  of  the  re¬ 
sult  from  the  moment  she  put  her  pretty  feet  in  the  car¬ 
riage.” 

As  the  two  led  her  away  to  the  big  restaurant  in  the  en¬ 
closure  for  refreshments,  the  sporting  men  cheered  her  to 
the  skies.  One  hoarse-voiced,  black -rnustached  sporting 
man  roared  out  at  her: 

“I  won  seven  thousand  dollars  on  that  mascot  last  y ear. 
I’ll  back  her  for  all  I’m  worth  in  any  kind  of  a  game.” 

Evelyn  blushed  and  laughed,  and  wras  glad  to  get  inside 
of  the  restaurant,  where  she  found  the  others  of  her  party 
waiting  for  her. 

“Mv*,  how  exciting  it  was,”  she  exclaimed. 

“Everybody  was  excited,”  said  Mary. 

“Well,  it’s  my  treat,”  sang  out  Neale;  and  he  ordered  a 
splendid  dinner  for  the  party. 

When  they  had  finished  the  meal  they  found  that  the 
seats  on  the  grand  stand  were  all  taken,  so  they  decided  to 
leave,  as  they  had  already  seen  every  game  that  was  of  any 
special  interest.  They  returned  home,  where  the  ladies 
were  left  to  rest  from  the  excitement  of  the  day,  while  the 
bovs  returncxl  to  the  hotel  to  discuss  the  races  with  the 
sporting  men. 

In  the  evening,  however,  they  were  with  the  girls  again  at 
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the  Herring  residence,  where  Neale  obtained  a  promise 
from  Evelyn  to  take  a  ride  with  him  the  next  morning,  in 
the  horseless  carriage,  immediately  after  breakfast,  lie 
suggested  to  her  that  she  take  an  early  breakfast,  as  the 
morning  air  was  very  delightful  at  that  season  of  the  year. 

At  the  hotel  the  next  morning  Fred  and  Terry  expected 
to  meet  Neale  in  the  breakfast  room;  but  they  failed  to  see 
him  there.  It  was  rather  a  late  breakfast,  and  they 
thought  perhaps  that  he  was  ahead  of  them.  About  a  half 
hour  after  they  came  out  from  the  breaktast  room,  bred 
went  up  to  the  clerk’s  desk  and  inquired  if  Neale  bad  come 
down  from  his  room. 

“Yes,”  said  the  clerk;  ‘die  paid  his  bill  and  left  two  hours 

ago.”  / 

“Paid  his  bill!”  exclaimed  Fred.  “Has  he  left  town?’ 

“Yes,  he  paid  his  bill  and  directed  that  any  mail  that 
came  for  him  should  be  sent  to  him  at  Rochester.” 

“Well,  that’s  strange.  He  might  have  bade  a  fellow 
good-by,”  Fred  remarked,  as  he  strolled  away. 

Pie  found  Dick  and  Terry  outside,  talking  to  several 
wheelmen.  He  motioned  to  Terry  to  come  to  him,  and 
when  he  joined  him  remarked: 

“Neale  paid  his  bill  two  hours  ago  and  left  for  Roches¬ 
ter.  What  do  vou  think  of  that  ?” 

%> 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  what  to  think  of  it.  I  guess  he 
got  his  winnings  and  was  in  a"  hurry  to  get  back  home  to 
blow  it  in.”  | 

“Well,  he  had  an  engagement  with  Evelyn  to  take  her  out 
riding  this  morning.” 

“Yes,  I  heard  her  say  so;  but  I  guess  he’s  forgotten  about 
that,  or  maybe  a  telegram  has  called  him  home  suddenly. 
At  any  rate  Evelyn  won’t  cry  about  it.” 

“Well,  I’ll  go  down  to  the  house  and  tell  her,  so  she  won’t 
be  waiting  for  him;  and  I’ll  get  on  my  wheel  and  take  a 
spin  after  doing  so.” 

“All  right,”  said  Terry.  “We’ll  wait  here  for  you."  j 

He  mounted  his  wheel  and  rode  leisurely  down  the 
street,  stopping  and  dismounting  in  front  of  the  Herring 
residence.  As  lie  ran  up  the  steps  of  the  piazza,  he  was 
met  by  Mary  Hamilton. 

“Where’s  Evelyn?”  he  asked.  3 

“Why,  she  went  out  riding  with  Mr.  Neale  over  an  hour 
ago.”  1 

“Are  you  sure  of  that?”  he  asked. 

“Why,  yes ;  we  saw  them  ride  off  together.” 

“Which  way  did  they  go?” 

“They  went  right  straight  down  the  street.” 

“Well,  I'll  ride  out  that  way,  too,”  he  remarked;  and 
he  went  out,  sprang  upon  his  wheel  and  dashed  off  down 
the  street. 

“There’s  something  wrong,  something  wrong,”  be  mut¬ 
tered.  “He  paid  his  bill  at  the  hotel,  ordered  his  mail  to 
be  forwarded  to  him  at  his  home,  and  yet  has  taken  her  out 
riding  with  him.  There’s  something  wrong.  Some  would 
think  that  it  looks  like  an  elopement:  but  I  know  Evelyn 
Olcott.  I  d  wager  my  soul  that  she'd  never  elope  and  mar¬ 
ry  against  her  parents’  consent.  She  innocently  conaeubxl 
to  take  a  ride  with  him  this  morning,  and  he  could  whirl 
away  twenty  or  thirty  miles  with  her  before  she  would  sus¬ 
pect  him  of  duplicity.” 
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passed  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  in  striking  the 
or n  roadbed  he  noticed  the  broad  tracks  made  by 
k  the  wheels  of  the  horseless  carriage.  Hence  he  knew  that 

he  was  on  the  right  road. 

**1  will  follow  them  around  the  earth,  if  it's  necessary,” 
ne  muttered,  “until  I  hear  from  her  own  lips  that  it’s  all 
right,  it  seems  incredible  that  he  would  have  the  daring 
to  attempt  to  abduct  her.  Yet  it  may  be  that  he  is  so  in¬ 
fatuated  cVs  to  be  scarcely  responsible  for  his  actions.  He 
has  fully  an  hour's  start  of  me,  and  that  means  at  least 
twenty  miles.  He  can't  go  any  faster  over  a  rough  road 
^  than  I  can,  and  I  can  make  forty;”  and  he  leaned  over  the 
handlebars  and  followed  the  trail  as  swift  as  an  arrow.  He 
met  wagon  after  wagon  filled  with  country  people  coming 
in  to  the  fair,  and  in  many  places  the  tracks  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  were  almost  entirely  obliterated.  He  dashed  past 
them  with  railroad  speed,  frequently  frightening  teams. 

“Sorry  to  annoy  other  people,”  he  said  to  himself ;  “but 
it  can't  be  helped.  I  hope  no  teams  will  run  away  and 
hurt  people.”  '  " 

He  dashed  onward,  up  hill  and  down  hill,  the  perspira¬ 
tion  streaming  down  his  face.  Once  he  was  forced  to  stop 
and  dismount,  because  a  pair  of  spirited  horses,  hitched 
to  a  wagon  filled  with  women  and  children,  had  entirely 
blockaded  the  road. 

--  “I  beg  pardon,”  he  said,  as  he  dismounted,  “I’ll  wait  till 
you  get  by.” 

“What  are  you  going  so  fast  for?”  the  farmer  asked. 
“Because  I  want  to  overtake  that  horseless  carriage.” 
“Gosh !”  said  the  farmer,  “you  can’t  do  it.  They  are 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  ahead  of  you,  and  going  as  fast  as  a 

railroad  train.” 

“Well,  I  can  go  fast,  too ;”  and  he  sprang  upon  his  wheel 
again,  leaned  forward  and  peddled  for  all  he  was  worth. 

Before  him  lay  a  nearly  two-mile  stretch  of  level  road, 
and  he  flew  over  it  at  a  rate  that  must  have  exceeded  forty 
miles  an  hour.  He  met  many  people  on  horseback,  each 
of  whom  gave  him  the  right  of  way,  although  he  kept  to 
one  side,  wherever  the  nature  of  the  road  permitted  him  to 
do  so.  Of  course,  the  farther  he  advanced  the  fewer  teams 
he  met.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  he  calculated  that  he  was 
fu.lv  thirty  miles  away  from  Wadsworth.  He  could  still 
the  tracks  of  the  automobile  in  the  roadbed. 

Suddenly  he  came  to  d  farm  house  where  a  couple  of 
were  standing  at  the  well  by  the  roadside.  He  stopped, 
nted  and  asked  for  a  drink  of  water. 

“Gosh !”  exclaimed  one  of  the  men,  “you’re  riding  fast.” 
“Yes,  I  want  to  overtake  that  horseless  carriage.  How 
loner  -ince  it  passed  here?” 

“More  than  a  half  hour  ago,”  was  the  reply. 
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;  vy,  v*  she  doesn't  suipeet  him,”  he  muttered.  “It 
;j(v  that  I  am  wrong  in  doing  so  rnysqlf.  Yet  I  can’t 


persuade  myself  to  think  so.  I’ll  overtake  them,  and  if  she 
says  it’s  all  right.  I'll  return  at  my  leisure  and  let  them 
go.  But  it  isn't  all  right.  I  know  Evelyn  Olcott  too  well 
to  think  so  for  a  moment.” 

He  dashed  forward,  and  a  few  miles  further  on  struck  a 
rough  place  of  road,  where  he  was  compelled  to  dismount. 

“They  don't  have  to  get  out,”  he  said,  “for  that  carriage  | 
can  go  slow  over  rough  places,  just  like  a  wagon  drawn  by 
horses ;  but  a  wheelman  can’t.  The  bicycle  can’t  go  through 
mud  six  inches  deep,  while  an  automobile  can.” 

Suddenly  he  picked  up  the  wheel,  adjusted  it  on  his 
shoulder,  and  ran  forward  a  distance  of  two  hundred  yards 
to  gain  time.  When  he  mounted  again  he  found  a  long  hill 
in  front  of  him,  not  steep,  but  a  steady  incline  that  not  only 
forced  him  to  slacken  his  speed,  but  tested  his  powers  of 
endurance  almost  to  the  limit. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

FOILED. 

On  reaching  the  crest  of  the  long  hill  Fred  found  that 
the  descent  extended  in  a  gentle  slope  for  nearly  a  mile, 
and  that  the  roadbed  was  in  a  pretty  fair  condition;  so  he 
started  forward  at  a  tremendous  rate  of  speed,  faster  than 
he  had  ever  made  before  in  his  life  on  a  wheel.  When  half 
way  down  he  narrowly  missed  striking  an  old  sow  that  was 
leading  her  pigs  lazily  across  the  road. 

“A  close  call,”  he  muttered.  “This  is  nearly  a  mile  a 
minute.  If  I  am  thrown  it  will  be  my  last  ride.” 

His  jaws  were  set  with  a  dogged  determination,  and  his 
eyes  gleamed  with  a  fierce  light. 

“It's  to  save  Evelyn,”  he  muttered.  “She  is  in  danger 
and  probably  doesn’t  know  it.  She  would  be  powerless 
against  him  and  his  hired  man.  I’d  risk  my  life  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  for  her.” 

The  last  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  decline  he  raised  his 
feet  off  the  pedals  for  a  rest,  and  let  the  wheel  go  forward 
under  the  momentum  he  had  acquired.  For  nearly  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  after  reaching  the  foot  of  the  hill  the  road  was  a 
bed  of  clams,  and  again  he  dismounted  and  pushed  the 
wheel  forward,  following  a  little  footpath  by  the  roadside, 
and  found  when  he  had  passed  the  sand  bed  that  lie  had 
another,  but  shorter,  hill  before  him.  He  mounted  and 
climbed  it  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  on  reaching  the  crest  of 
the  hill  found  a  stretch  of  rolling  country,  for  several  miles 
ahead  of  him.  Once  he  thought  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
automobile  a  couple  of  miles  away;  so  be  bent  over  his 
handlebars  and  pedalled  again  for  dear  life. 

“It’s  a  desperate  ride,”  he  said,  “and  I  fear  my  strength 
is  failing.  There  is  a  limit  to  human  endurance,  and  I’ve 
almost  reached  mine.  The  ride  I  once  made  to  save  a 
million  was  nothing  in  comparison  with  this,  yet  I  fainted 
from  exhaustion  at  the  end  of  it.  T  would  do  more  to  save 
Evelyn  than  to  make  a  million  of  dollars.  Ah!  Ah  !  there 
they  are,  going  at  the  toy)  of  their  speed.  Fifteen  minutes 
more  and  I  can  overtake  them,  if  1  can  hold  out;”  and  as 
he  leaned  forward  and  put  all  the  force  lie  could  into  the 
pedals,  he  reached  back  to  his  hip  pocket,  drew  out  his  rc- 
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solver,  looked  into  the  short  chambers  to  see  that  they  svere 
all  right,  and  then  restored  it  to  its  place. 

Over  the  next  hill  he  found  himself  dashing  through  a 
little  village,  the  third  one  he  had  passed  that  day.  The 
trail  of  the  automobile  was  plainly  visible,  for  the  tracks 
svere  as  wide  as  one’s  hand.  He  noticed  people  standing  on 
the  streets  and  in  the  doors  of  the  houses,  attracted  by  the 
strange  horseless  carriage  that  had  just  passed  by.  Some 
of  them  called  out  to  him;  but  he  looked  neither  to  the 

right  nor  left. 

A  half  mile  beyond  the  village  he  made  a  sudden  turn 
in  the  road  and  saw  before  him,  not  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  away,  the  horseless  carriage  rolling  smoothly  over  the 
roadbed.  It  svas  through  a  level  stretch  of  country,  and  he 
resolved  to  overtake  it  before  they  reached  the  next  hill. 
He  fairly  ground  his  teeth  as  he  summoned  all  his  mental 
and  physical  powers  to  his  aid,  and  put  on  a  fresh  spurt 
that  soon  brought  him  close  up  behind  the  horseless  car¬ 
riage.  His  presence  was  not  suspected.  Suddenly  he  in¬ 
creased  his  speed  and  rode  up  alongside  of  the  horseless 
carriage,  and,  leveling  his  revolver  at  Neale’s  head,  hissed : 

“Stop,  or  you’re  a  dead  man !” 

“Oh,  Fred!”  cried  Evelyn,  and  Neale  grasped  her  by  her 

left  wrist,  as  if  to  hold  her  in  the  seat. 

The  astounded  driver  quickly  slowed  up,  and  the  horse¬ 
less  carriage  came  to  a  standstill.  Fred  dismounted,  pant¬ 
ing,  almost  gasping  for  breath;  but  his  voice  was  firm, 

while  his  eyes  gleamed  fiercely. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you,  Fearnot?”  Neale  asked, 
still  holding  tightly  to  Evelyn’s  wrist,  who  was  trying  to 

wrench  loose  from  his  grasp.  4 

“The  matter  is  that  you'll  be  a  dead  man  in  ten  seconds, 
if  you  don’t  release  her  hand ;”  and  he  raised  the  revolver 

again,  as  if  to  fire. 

He  let  go  of  her  hand,  and  Evelyn  sprang  out  on  the 
other  side  of  the  carriage. 

“Fred,  Fred!”  she  cried,  running  around  and  catching 
hold  of  his  left  arm,  “I’m  so  glad  you  came.  I  begged 
him  to  go  back,  but  he  said  we  were  returning  by  another 

road,  and  T  didn’t  know  any  better. 

Neale’s  face  was  white  as  a  sheet,  and  he  alighted  from 
the  carriage  to  stammer  out  an  explanation  which  didn  t 

explain.  *  \  .  A 

“I  thought  we’d  take  a  good  long  ride,  he  said.  And 

would  return  to  Wadsworth  in  time  to  see  the  afternoon 
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“Neale,”  hissed  Fred,  “I’ve  chased  you  seventy  miles  on 
my  wheel,  when  you  had  an  hour’s  start  of  me ;  and  you  put 
on  all  the  speed  that  your  vehicle  could  stand.  Why  have 
you  brought  Miss  Olcott  so  far  away  from  her  friends,  after 

inviting  her  for  an  hour  s  ride  only? 

“Why,  the  distance  we’ve  come  doesn’.t  amount  to  much, 
when  we  can  make  twenty  miles  an  hour,”  replied  Neale. 
“We  intended  to  turn  back  at  the  next  village.  I  can’t 
understand  vour  actions.” 

“You  had  no  intention  of  returning,  sir,”  replied  Fred, 
in  a  fierce  tone  of  voice.  “You  paid  your  hotel  bill  this 
morning  and  ordered  your  mail  to  be  forwarded  to  your 
address  at  Rochester.  That  aroused  my  suspicion,  and 
caused  me  to  give  chase.” 


An  exclamation  of  horror  escaped  Evelyn  on  bearin 
that,  and  Neale  staggered  backward  as  if  stricken  a  hard 

blow. 

“You’re  mistaken,”  lie  stammered.  “I  haven’t  paid  my 

biH.”  Jl 

“You’re  a  liar  and  a  scoundrel,”  Fred  hissed,  The’j 
clerk  could  have  had  no  motive  for  saying  so  if  it  were 
not  true.  Miss  Olcott  must  be  returned  to  Wadsworth 
under  my  protection.  You  can  wait  here,  or  at\the  little 
village  back  there,  until  your  carriage  comes  back.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  rob  me,  sir  ?”  Neale  asked. 

“Ask  that  question  again  and  I’ll  rob  you  of  your  life !  \ 

hissed  Fred.  “Your  driver  has  charge  of  it,  and  I’m  not 
going  to  interfere  with  him,  except  to  give  him  a  bullet  if 
he  attempts  any  monkey  business.  Do  you  understand 
that,  sir?”  and.  he  looked  up  at  the  driver.  ^  Jj’*1 

“Yes,  sir,”  replied  the  man  very  promptly. 

“Well,  don’t  forget  it.  Turn  the  carriage  around,  while 

I  put  the  wheel  on  in  front  there.” 

The  driver  obeyed,  and  as  Fred  laid  his  wheel  up  on  the 
front  of  the  carriage,  where  he  could  hold  it  securely  with 

one  hand,  Neale  began  to  protest. 

Not  another  word  from  you !”  hissed  .Fred. 

Oh,  I  don’t  object  to  your  taking  the  carriage;  but  I 
protest  against  your  making  the  impression  upon  Miss  01- 
cott’s  mind  that  I  intended  her  any  harm.  3 

“She’s  a  rational,  level-headed  girl,”  returned  Fred; 
“and  she  can  form  her  own  conclusions  from  your  actions, 
and  as  he  spoke  he  assisted  Evelyn  into  the  carriage. 

Miss  Olcott,”  pleaded  Neale,  “will  you  permit  me  to 

write  and  explain  this  thing  to  you? 

“Mr.  Neale,  I  never  wish  to  see  or  hear  from  you  again,” 
she  replied.  “You  deceived  me.  I  thought  we  were  going 
too  far,  and  asked  you  several  times  to  return,  and  you 
said  that  we  were  returning,  but  by  a  different  road;  and 
I  believed  you  until  Fred  came  up.” 

“Go  ahead,”  said  Fred  to  the  driver,  “and  if  you  don’t 
think  that  I’ll  perforate  you  with  lead,  all  you  have  to  do 
to  satisfy  yourself  about  it  is  to  attempt  any  monkey  busi¬ 
ness  with  me.  You  must  reach  Wadsworth  on  as  good 
time  as  you’ve  been  traveling  for  the  last  three  hours.  Do 
you'undcrstand  that?” 

Yes,”  said  the  driver,  who  could  plainly  see  that  Fred 
was  a  youth  with  whom  it  would  be  dangerous  to  trifle. 

The  carriage  started  off,  and  Fred  leaned  his  head  back 
against  the  rear  of  the  seat,  saying: 

Evelyn,  please  hold  the  wheel  a  little  while.  I  in  ut¬ 
terly  exhausted.” 

She  caught  the  wheel  quickly  with  her  right  hand,  and 
ran  her  left  arm  through  his,  as  if  to  support  him  as  much 
as  possible. 

“Fred,  Fred,  you’ve  nearly  killed  yourself  to  save  me! 
“Well,  don’t  you  know  that  1  would  risk  my  lit e  any 
time  for  you,  Evelyn?”  he  asked.  “Dont  you  know  that 
I  would  die  for  you  if  it  were  necessary?” 

His  eves  closed,  and  his  head  fell  back  as  though  he  worfc 
about  to  collapse.  She  shook  him  and  pulled  him  over 
against  her,  holding  to  his  arm,  while  with  the  other  han 
she  held  the  bicycle  in  place,  so  it  mild  not  lx*  jolted  out. 
In  a  few  minutes  they  were  passing  through  the  little 
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'  >P  where  Evelvn  suddenly  ordered  the  driver  to  stop 
K  -*  front  of  a  store,  where  nearly  a  dozen  men  and  boys 
"  ere  standing,  gazing  at  the  horseless  carriage  in  open- 

eyed  wonder. 

^  "W  ill  some  of  you  gentlemen  be  kind  enough  to  le  us 
have  a  drink  of  water?"  she  asked. 

“A  es.  ma'am,"  said  the  storekeeper,  rushing  inside  and 
soon  reappearing  with  a  tin  dipper  full  of  water. 

She  took  it  and  forced  Fred  to  drink  copiously.  Then 
drank  some  herself,  passed  the  emptied  dipper  back, 
,  d  thoughtfully  looked  up  at  the  driver  and  asked  if  he 
ished  to  drink  also. 

i  “Yes,  miss,  if  you  please/’  he  answered;  and  the  store- 

1  keeper  brought  out  a  dipper  full  again. 

The  driver  would  have  preferred  whisky,  but  none  was 
offered  him.  Evelyn  thanked  the  storekeeper  and  signalled 
to  the  driver  to  go  ahead,  and  again  the  carriage  started  on 
its  way,  and  soon  the  little  village  was  left  far  behind. 

The  draught  of  water  refreshed  Fred  to  such  a  degree 


that  he  sat  up  straight  and  relieved  Evelyn  of  the  task  of 


I  holding  the  bicycle  in  its  place. 
“You  must  have  ridden  har< 


hard,  Fred/’  she  remarked  to 

him. 

“Yres,”  he  replied,  “it  was  the  most  desperate  ride  of  my 
life.  A  dozen  times  I  barely  missed  being  thrown  from 
The  wheel,  which  meant  certain  death  had  it  occurred,  for 
I  must  have  made  a  mile  a  minute  going  down  some  of  the 

\  hills.  WBfc 

“I  knew  something  was  wrong,  Evelyn,  and  I  had  but 
^one  thought  all  the  time;  and  that  was  to  overtake  you  be¬ 
fore  harm  came  to  you..  He  intended  to  abduct  you,  get 
you  in  his  power,  and  try  to  force  you  to  marry  him.  He 
H  is  hardly  responsible  for  his  actions,  else  I  would  have  shot 


him  as  soon  as  I  overtook  him. 


They  spoke  in  low  tones,  to  avoid  being  overheard  bv 
the  driver  of  the  horseless  carriage,  who  seemed  disposed, 
to  give  no  trouble  whatever,  but  to  make  the  journey  just 
as  quickly  as  possible,  knowing  that  he  had  a  dangerous 
young  man  who  was  watching  him.  He  knew  furthermore, 
that  his  employer  had  played  a  desperate  game  and  lost, 
-and  that  the  best  way  for  him  to  do  was  to  get  out  of  it  as 
easily  as  possible. 

At  the  next  village  they  stopped  in  front  of  a  hotel, 
where  Evelyn  alighted  and  went  in  to  see  if  she  could  get 
a  dinner  for  the  two.  Fred  dared  not  leave  the  vehicle,, 
for  fear  the  driver  would  dash  away  and  make  his  escape, 
■leaving  them  there  with  a  single  bicycle  between  them.  It 
was  past  the  dinner  hour,  and  the  landlady  explained  that 
it  would  take  them  at  least  a  half  hour  to  get  up  a  meal. 
She  came  ou*i  and  reported  to  Fred,  who  handed  her  a  dol¬ 
lar,  and  advised  her  to  go  to  one  of  the  stores  and  buy  such 
things  as  they  could  eat.  She  bought  cheese,  crackers,  sar- 
dim*-  and  some  oranges,  with  which  she  returned  to  the 
a  rriage,  and  the  journey  was  resumed,  after  a  delay  of  less 
than  ten  minutes.  They  soon  regained  their  spirits  and 
.  laughed  and  chatted,  as  they  ate.  Of  course  neither  one  of 
rj  /  r-rn  held  the  driver  in  any  way  responsible  for  his  em- 
f/ plover  -  conduct.  They  divided  the  lunch  with  him,  and  he 
I  t&d  to  appreciate  their  kindness.  At  last  they  came  in 
f  -M  of  Wads  worth,  which  they  could  see  from  the  top  of 

'  I 


a  high  hill,  some  four  miles  away.  They  entered  the  town, 
rode  up  to  the  Herring  residence,  where  Fred  alighted,  as¬ 
sisted  Evelyn  out,  and  then  lifted  his  wheel  oil*  and  stood  it 
against  the  curb.  Terry  and  Dick  Duncan  were  there  wait¬ 
ing  for  them,  in  a  state  of  suspense  that  was  really  painful. 

“What’s  the  matter?  What  has  happened?”  Terry 
asked,  who  knew  that  Fred  had  returned  with  Evelyn,  in¬ 
stead  of  Neale. 

Before  making  any  explanation  Fred  turned  to  the  driver 
and  said : 

“You’d  better  leave  town  at  once.” 

The  fellow  took  the  hint,  and  in  another  minute  he  and 
the  horseless  carriage  had  turned  the  corner  and  were  leav¬ 
ing  Wadsworth  at  a  rapid  pace.  He  was  compelled  to  stop, 
however,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  street,  to  replenish  the 
motive  power  of  the  carriage,  after  which  he  hurried  away. 

In  the  house  Evelyn  hurriedly  explained  to  the  ladies 
what  had  happened,  and  of  course  they  were  horrified. 
Terry  was  in  a  rage,  and  roasted  Fred  for  not  shooting 
Neale. 

“It’s  all  right,  old  man,”  said  Fred.  “I  balked  his  game, 
and  haven’t  his  blood  on  my  hands.” 

“Well,  I  wish  I  had  it  on  mine,”  returned  Terry.  “I 
would  have  let  him  have  every  bullet  in  my  gun.” 

“Yes,  you  would  have  been  arrested,  locked  up  until  bail 
was  given;  then  a  long  trial,  with  Evelyn  on  the  witness 
stand,  in  a  crowded  court  house.  Keep  cool,  keep  cool.” 

“Keep  cool !”  exclaimed  Terry.  “It  would  have  been 
impossible  had  I  been  with  you.  Why  in  thunder  didn't 
you  let  me  know  about  it?” 

“Didn’t  have  time  to.  I  sprang  on  my  wheel  and  dashed 
off  in  pursuit,  knowing  there  was  no  time  to  lose.  All’s 
well  that  ends  well,  and  the  dear  old  girl  is  safe.” 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCLUSION. 

Naturally,  Fred  and  Terry  were  anxious  to  keep  the  fact 
of  the  attempted  abduction  of  Evelyn  from  the  public. 
They  begged  the  girls  to  say  nothing  about  it.  But  a  secret 
of  such  importance  could  not  be  held  by  five  or  six  girls,  and 
so  it  leaked  out,  and  within  twenty-four  hours  it  was 
spreading  through  the  town  among  its  thousands  of  visitors 
to  the  fair  like  a  prairie  wildfire.  What  made  it  all  the 
more  sensational  was  the  fact  that  she  was  the  mascot  for 
her  would-be  abductor  in  the  great  race  of  the  automo¬ 
biles.  Hundred  called  at  the  Herring  residence  to  make 
inquiries  about  it.  Nearly  a  score  of  correspondents  were 
in  the  town,  and  they  telegraphed  the  news  to  their  pa¬ 
pers.  Twenty-four  hours  later  Dick  Duncan  heard  re¬ 
ports  that  it  was  not  an  abduction  but  a  very  willing  elope¬ 
ment,  which  was  frustrated  by  Fearnot,  with  his  revolver, 
after  he  overtook  them  on  his  wheel.  Of  course  he  very 
promptly  branded  it  as  a  lie.  Still  the  circumstances  at¬ 
tending  the  whole  incident  seemed  to  confirm  the  truth  of 
the  rumor.  Many  farmers  and  other  visitors  coming  into 
1  he  town  reported  that  they  had  mot  them  on  the  road  and 
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that  they  were  laughing  and  chatting  as  though  very 
happy  and  pleased  with  each  other.  Hence  Duncan’s  con¬ 
tradiction  utterly  failed  of  its  intended  effect. 

It  was  extremely  annoying  to  Evelyn  and  she  had  a  good 
cry  over  it.  Fred,  however,  wrote  out  a  statement  for  her 
to  .sign,  which  was  published  in  the  local  paper  over  her 
signature.  It  denounced  Neale  for  his  duplicity  and  told 
of  Fred’s  fierce  denunciation  of  him  to  his  face  when  he 
overtook  the  automobile. 

The  fair  closed  at  the  end  of  the  week  and  the  great 
crowd  of  visitors  melted  away,  leaving  the  little  town  of 

Wadsworth  once  more  quiet. 

“Fred,”  said  Terry,  after  the  girls  returned  home,  “let’s 
head  for  Rochester  on  our  wheels.  I  want  to  see  that  fel¬ 
low  at  his  own  home.” 

“Not  on  your  life,  old  man,”  said  Fred.  “What  in  thun¬ 
der  do  you  want  to  start  a  new  sensation  about  it  for  ? 
You’ll  only  get  yourself  into  trouble  and  make  more  trou¬ 
ble  for  Evelyn.” 

“Hang  it,  Fred,  I  want  some  satisfaction  out  of  it  my¬ 
self.” 

“Yes,  regardless  of  the  trouble  it  would  give  your  sister. 
Let  it  alone.  The  public  understands  it  and  unless  he 
makes  a  statement  contrary  to  the  facts  already  given  out 
you  should  let  it  alone.” 

When  Evelyn  heard  what  Terry  wanted  to  do  she  took 
him  to  task  and  insisted  that  nothing  whatever  should  be 
done  or  said  further  about  it.  Mary  Hamilton  also  joined 

her  in  urging  him  to  let  it  drop. 

“All  right,”  he  said,  “but  if  I  should  run  up  against 

him  they’ll  need  a  basket  to  gather  him  up  in.” 

One  could  hardly  blame  Terry,  for  he  loved  Evelyn  with 
a  brotherly  devotion  that  was  equaled  only  by  her  affection 
for  him,  but  he  was  wofully  lacking  in  Fred  Fearnot's  cool 
self-possession  and  self-control.  He  was  as  fearless  as 
Fred  himself, and  almost  his  equal  as  a  shot,  fencer  and  m 

the  art  of  boxing. 

Emily  Herring,  the  bright  little  schoolma’am,  returned 
to  her  country  school,  accompanied  by  the  Misses  Gray, 
leaving  Evelyn  and  Mary  still  with  her  parents  at  Wads¬ 
worth.  They  wanted  to  return  home  also,  but  Fred  and 
Terry  insisted  on  their  staying  a  few  days  longer.  Both 
had  received  letters  from  their  mothers  relating  what  they 
had  seen  in  the  papers  about  the  abduction  and  naturally 

were  verv  much  excited  over  it. 

“J  don't  know  what  to  think  of  Terry'  and  Fred,”  wrote 

Airs  Olcott.  “They  let  a  young  man  steal  you  right  from 
under  their  noses  and  get  /seventy  miles  away  with  you. 
Really.  I  don't  know  that  I’ll  ever  consent  to  your  going 
away  from  home  with  them  again.  Of  course,  I  can’t 
blame  the  young  man  for  falling  in  love  with  you,  for  that 
was  quite  natural,  but  it  was  a  mean  thing  for  him  to  do  to 
attempt  to  play  you  such  a  trick.  Fred’s  desperate  ride 
saved  you,  but  what  would  you  have  done  had  he  taken 
you  to  gome  lonely  place  and  tried  to  force  you  to  marry 
him?  AT  any  a  girl  has  been  forced  to  marry  a  man  she 

didn't  love  at  the  point  of  a  pistol." 

Evelyn  laughed  as  she  read  the  letter  and  told  Fred  and 

Terrs'  about  it. 

“Well  what  would  you  have  done,”  Fred  asked,  “if  he 
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had  placed  a  revolver  almost  against  your  head  and 

was  death  or  marriage?” 

Why,  I  would  have  chosen  death, ”*she  said,  very 
“I  would  prefer  death  at  any  time  to  marrying  one  l  didn’t 
love.  But  I  don’t  think  he  intended  to  resort  to  any  such 
desperate  measure.  He  expected  that  he, would  be  able 
to  persuade  me  to  marry  him,  for  he  seemed  to  be  very 
much  in  love  with  me.  I  will  give  him  credit  for  behaving 
like  a  gentleman  during  the  ride,  for  he  was  extremely  re¬ 
spectful,  not  to  say  devoted,  all  the  time.” 

“Well,  it  was  a  slick  game,  anyway,”  remarked  Fred. 
“You’re  so  easy  to  steal  that  I’m  tempted  to  try  it  myself 
some  day.  I’ll  get  a  tandem  wheel,  set  you  up  in  front,  in¬ 
vite  you  out  for  a  ride  and  run  away  with  you. 

“I  would  prefer  an  automobile  for  an  elopement,  she 

laughed. 

“Oh,  that  would  necessitate  the  presence  of  a  third  party 

— the  driver  up  behind  ns.” 

Oh,  you  can  get  one  where  we  can  guide  it  ourselves.” 

Bv  George,  old  girl,  are  you  hinting  that  you'd  run 

away  with  me  if  I  got  one  ?” 

“No,  but  they’re  mighty  pleasant  things  to  run  away  in. 
If  you  get  one  I’ll  ride  with  you  every  time  yon  ask  me.” 
“You  prefer  it  to  a  tandem,  do  you?” 

“Yes,  on  a  tandem  you’re  behind  my  back  all  the  time,  j 
where  you  can’t  hold  my  hand  and  look  unutterable  things 
at  me.” 


<it 


«r 


a  scare. 
*  « 
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Yes,  yes;  hanged  if  I  don’t  think  I’ll  get  one.  The*! 
fact  is,  I’ve  got  to  do  something  to  keep  you  from  being  J 
stolen,  as  this  is  the  second  attempt,  and  I  m  beginning  to| 
be  a  little  suspicious.” 

Buspicious  of  what?” 

That  you  are  getting  them  up  yourself,  just  to  give  mel 

iare.”  *3 

Were  you  much  scared,  Fred?”  and  as  she  asked  the! 
question  she  looked  furtively  at  him  from  the  corner  of 
her  eyes. 

“Scared !  Why,  I  was  frightened  nearly  to  death !" 

Why,  will  it  frighten  you  if  I  should  marry  anybody?'^ 
Yes,  if  you  were  to  marry  me,  I  think  I'd  fall  right 
down  and  die  at  your  feet,  out  of'sheer  fright.  So  when¬ 
ever  yon  want  to  kill  me,  without  being  hanged  for  it,  or 
accused  of  murder,  yank  me  up  before  a  dominie  and  have 
yourself  spliced  to  me.” 

Well,  I  don’t  want  any  dead  husband,”  she  laughed. 

I  much  prefer  a  sweetheart  who  makes  a  goose  of  himselfl 
occasionally.” 

A  few  days  later  Evelyn  and  Alary  took  the  train  tor 
Fredonia,  leaving  the  three  boys  to  continue  their  vaca¬ 
tion  on  their  wheels,  and  the  day  after  they  left  the  lat¬ 
ter  made  preparations  to  wheel  through  the  country 
the  direction  of  Avon.  It  was  quite  a  distance  from  Wads¬ 
worth  to  the  famous  academy  grounds,  but  the 


time,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third 


day  dismount? 


of  the  hotel  on  Broad  street, 
llearly  a  score  of  old  friends. 

They  learned  that  the  stude 
off  on  their  vacation. 

|  “Say,  boys,"  said  Terry,  as 
in  the  hotel,  “you'd  hotter  lab 
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\  tv-  the  Professor  and  the  Advocate  to-morrow 


course,  assented  Fred,  “we  would  deserve  to  be 
it*  we  didn  t.  It  would  be  an  unpardonable  offense  for 
o  put  in  an  appearance  at  Avon  and  fail  to  pay  our  re- 

>p<\  ?>  to  the  Professor." 

When  they  came  down  from  their  room  to  go  in  to 
-upper  they  found  several  members  of  the  Avon  Boat  Club 
waiting  to  see  them.  It  was  a  jolly  meeting,  and  the  club 
^f el  lows  extended  a  cordial  invitation  to  all  three  to  make 
their  headquarters  at  the  clubhouse  during  their  stay  in 
Aron.  ■ 

“Thank  you,  said  Fred.  "1  don't  know  how  long  we’ll 
rtav  here,  but  we'll  certainly  visit  your  clubhouse  and  have 
a  row  with  you  on  the  river.  We'll  go  over  to  the  academy 
to-morrow  to  see  the  Professor  and  his  family,  and  then 
decide  upon  our  future  course.” 

The  next  morning  as  they  were  about  to  leave  the  hotel 
*  mount  their  wheels  to  go  over  to  the  academy  they  were 
•upri-ed  at  seeing  Teacher  Brown  ride  by  on  the  bicycle 
n  his  way  to  the  postoffiee.  Terry  gave  a  whoop,  sprang 
pon  his  wheel  and  chased  him. 

“Well,  well,  well,"  ejaculated  Brown,  coming  to  a  sud- 
Vn  stop  and  dismounting.  “What  in  the  world  are  you 

j'-mg  up  this  way?" 

“Oh.  we  re  doing  the  whole  State  on  our  wheels,"  re- 

ied  Terry. 

^  • 
e ?  \\  ho  s  here  with  you?  and  Brown  looked  around 

-aw  Fred  and  Dick  coming  toward  him  on  their  wheels. 
'Oh.  there's  enough  of  us  to  go  over  and  clean  out  the 
demy,"  laughed  Terry. 

It  was  a  happy  meeting,  for  Brown  loved  all  three  of  the 
y-.  and  each  had  a  warm  corner  in  his  heart  for  him. 
piey  told  their  story  of  the  vacation  they  were  taking  and 
red  at  once  suggested  that  if  he  was  foot-loose,  he  should 
in  them  for  a  few  weeks. 

*Tm  tempted  to  do  so,"  he  replied.  “You  must  come 
er  to  the  academy,  where  we  can  talk  it  over.  The 
dents  are  all  away  now,  and  of  course  each  one  of  you 


\  ten  rooms,  if  you  want  them. 

£  we've  got  a  room  each  here  at  the  hotel,"  ex- 

rTerry. 

•\Vfr-Aiatter,  Professor  Lambert  will  make  you  give  them 
when  he  hears  of  your  arrival. 

|’*Wf-J.  we  were  just  going  to  start  over  there.  Get  your 
11  and  we'll  go  together." 

fin  a  few  minut*  -  Teacher  Brown  had  his  mail  and  that 
the  Lamberts  and  they  started  off  towards  the  bridge, 
porripanied  by  the  three  young  graduates  of  the  academy. 

\  -  Lambert  was  strolling  about  the  grounds  when 

arrived  and  the  greeting  he  accorded  them  attested 
his  joy  at  the  meeting.  They  were  standing  at  the 
-baking  hands  and  exchanging  compliments,  when 
((■  Lambert  appeared  on  the  piazza  of  the  academy 
'.g.  Fred  waved  his  cap  at  her  and  she  exclaimed : 

>h,  Fred  !  Is  it  you?" 

Vs,  Advocate.  We’ve  come7 a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
k,f  o  r  way  to  pay  our  respects  to  you,"  and  lie  left  his 
.  )tA~- :  '  against  the  fence,  ran  to  meet  her,  grasped 
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her  hand,  and  after  shaking  it  warmly,  pressed  it  to  his 
lips. 

Terry  and  Dick  followed  him,  and  of  course  each  com¬ 
plimented  the  dear  old  Advocate  on  her  good  looks  and 
welcoming  smiles.  Mrs.  Lambert  was  in  the  cottage,  but 
soon  came  out  to  welcome  them. 

Of  00111*86  the  Professor  and  his  wife  insisted  on  their 
taking  up  their  old  quarters  in  the  dormitory  as  their 
guests  during  their  stay  at  Avon.  They  would  not  listen 
to  any  refusal,  so  they  were  forced  to  accept  the  invitation, 
saying  they  would  ride  back  over  to  town  and  return  with 
their  knapsacks  in  the  afternoon.  While  they  were  talking 
there  on  the  steps  of  the  piazza,  Black  Pete,  the  porter, 
came  around  from  behind  the  building,  and  on  seeing  who 
the  visitors  were  displayed  his  ivories  from  ear  to  ear. 

“Hello,  Charcoal !"  cried  Terry,  running  forward  and 
shaking  hands  with  the  big  Ethiopian. 

“Fo?  de  Lawd’s  sake!  Am  you  boys  done  come  back 
here  ?"  exclaimed  Pete,  as  he  caught  Terry’s  hand  in  his. 

“Yes,"  said  Terry.  “We’ve  come  up  to  show  you  a  new 
way  to  knock  out  coons,"  and  with  that  he  deftly  shot  a 
sti  earn  of  ammonia  full  into  liis  face  that  sent  him  reeling 
backwards,  gasping  for  breath,  till  he  fell  down  and  rolled 
over  on  the  grass. 

Mrs.  Lambert  and  Eunice  looked  at  the  black  porter  in 
utter  amazement.  It  was  nearly  a  couple  of  minutes  before 
Pete  recovered,  and  then  he  rose  to  his  feet,  looked  at  Terry, 
as  though  he  regarded  him  as  a  visitor  from  the  cemetery, 
and  gasped  out: 

“What* you  done  that  for,  Mr.  Terry?" 

“Oh,  that’s  a  new  lick.  How  does  it  strike  you?"  said 
Terry. 

“Don’t  lick  me  with  it  no  mo’,"  replied  Pete,  with  a 
puzzled  expression  that  convulsed  the  others. 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,  old  man.  I  wanted  you  to  know 
what  it  was." 

“I  don’t  know  what  it  is,"  said  Pete,  . “and  I  don’t  want 
to  know."  And  with  that  he  advanced  to  meet  *Dick,  who, 
the  moment  he  shook  hands  with  him,  gave  him  another 
dose,  and  he  wheeled  to  run  away,  collided  with  Terry  and 
they  both  rolled  over  on  the  grass  together. 

“Oh,  dear,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lambert,  “that’s  ammonia. 

A  ou  boys  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourselves  for  playing 
such  tricks  upon  unsuspecting  people." 

“Oh,  it  doesn’t  do  any  harm,"  laughed  Fred.  “On  the 
contrary,  it  brightens  one  up  considerably;  and  if  there 
are  any  bugs  on  him  they’ll  vacate  instanter." 

When  Black  Pete  rose  to  his  feet  the  second  time  Fred 
advanced  toward  him,  saying  : 

“Charcoal,  old  man,  I’m  glad  to  see  you." 

“Go  ’way,  dar,  go  ’way,  dar,"  muttered  Pete,  backing 
away  from  him,  and  the  next  moment  he  took  to  his  heels, 
darted  around  the  corner  and  disappeared  from  sight.  He 
knew  that  of  all  practical  jokers  who  had  ever  attended  the 
academy  Fred  was  the  worst. 

THE  END. 

Bead  “FRED  FEARNOTS  GREAT  MYSTERY*  OR 
HOW  TERRY  PROVED  HIS  COURAGE,"  which  is  the 
next  number  (50)  of  “Work  and  Win." 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  23,  1899. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  find  two-cent 
stamps  and  two  coupons,  for  which  please 
KtMid  me  two  Dewey  medals.  Mj  brother 
an”  1  havTread  “Work  and  Win”  from 
No  1  to  present  date,  and  find  it  a  ver> 
interesting  book.  Wishing  success  to 
Fred,  Terry,  Evelyn  and  the  rest,  I  re¬ 
main  yours  truly,  George  Lucbs,  101  kt. 
Mark’s  place.  _ 

“Short  and  sweet,  George,  but  it  fills 
the  bill.  We  trust  that  you  and  your 
brother  are  pleased  with  your  meuals. 

- «  ^  » - 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  23,  1899. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey —  „  , 

Dear  Sir: — Having  read  all  your  Tred 
Fearnots  up  to  date,  1  wish  to  state  that 
1  think  they  are  the  best  stories  1  ever 
read.  Inclosed  find  three  two-cent 
stamps,  for  which  please  send  me  your 
Dewey  badge  and  oblige.  Yours  truly, 
Henry  Weiskopf. 

“The  best  stories  I  have  ever  read"  is 
the  sincerest  praise,  Henry.  We  .trust 
that  you  will  always  be  of  that  opinion. 
We  trust  also  that  you  are  quite  as  well 
pleased  with  the  medal. 

- - «  —  * - 

Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  23,  1899. 

M  Dear*  Sir  ^Please  find  inclosed  three 

oT“Woi-kSLndWin  ”  “i  h°aven“t°got  much 
to  say  about  your  book,  for  I  see  a  great 
many  more  testimonials  Horn  *  rea 
Fearnot’s  friends,  aud  they  are  all  right, 
for  Fred  deserves  credit  and  I  will  ne  a 
constant  reader  as  long  as  your  book  is 
in  print.  I  remain  a  constant  reader, 
Raymond  Fowler. _ 

What  vou  do  say  is  quite  to  the  point, 
Raymond,  and  no  more  is  necessary.  We 
trust  thatr  you  can  say  as  much  for  the 
medal,  that  it  is  all  right. 


Granite  City,  Ill.,  Sept.  25,  1899. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  please  find  three 
two-cent  stamps  and  a  Dewey  coupon,  for 
which  please  send  me  immediatel>  a 
Dewey  medal.  “Work  and  Win  is  the 
best  weekly  in  existence  in  this  republic 
Sin” To-day.  Ye*  it  is  {he  best  m  be 
world  I  have  read  all  otheis,  but  like 
“Work  and  Win”  the  best.  I  am  yours 
truly,  Ralph'  R.  Cease. 

“The  best  in  the  world.”  Thanks 
Ruloh  for  your  good  opinion.  1  like 
‘Work  and  Win’  the  best”  is  what  they 
all  say.  We  hope  you  are  quite  as  well 
pleased  with  the  medal. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey —  . 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  read  \\  ork  and 
Win”  since  No.  5  and  have  enjoyed  them 
m,“h  I  think  Fred  is.just  fine  and 

Evelyn  is  the  same.  Terry 
von  like  Fred  you  are  sure  to  like  him. 
Please  send  me  a  medal,  for  any  >°> 
ought  to  be  proud  to  wear  one.  Wishing 
that  the  next  “Work  and  WuT  was  out,  I 
remain,  William  Fawcett. 

The  bovs  are  all  proud  to  wear  the 
medals,  William,  and  we  trust  that  jou 
wore  yours  during  the  Dewey  celebration. 
Fred.  Terry  and  Evelyn  return  thanks. 

E.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Sept.  26,  1899. 

^  T> ear*1  Sir*— IMease  find  inclosed  three 

“iT’'  rt'InW.'" 

Irftwriter'f!,"  libraries  that  there  is. 
\  hope  it  will  continue,  \ours  truly, 
Wfm.  lv.  Sheldon. _ 

D  st  library  published.”  Thanks. 
Mr  Stnndlsh  feels  highly  complimented. 

We  hoA  you  an-  |.trs-d  with  the  medal. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  -4,  1899. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  would  like  to  express  my 
opinions  to  the  readers  of  your  worthy 
naoer  I  have  studied  every  issue  of 
‘‘Work  and  Win”  and  I  think .that  no 
better  paper  was  ever  printed.  The  read 
ing  is  above  par,  the  print  is  of  the  best, 
and  take  it  altogether,  I  think  it  is .the 
clearest,  healthiest  and  most  useful  book 
ever  published.  From  your  devoted  read- 

°r’l\  1£— Kindly  send  me  another  Dewey 
medal.  Stamps  and  money  are  inclosed. 

Thanks,  Alfred.  ‘‘Cleanest  healthiest 
and  most  useful  book  ever  published  is 
high  praise.  We  are  glad  that  you  like 
the  medal.  Every  one  does. 

New  York,  Sept.  24,  1899. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey—  ,  , 

Dear  Sir  -.—Inclosed  you  will  find  three 
two-cent  stamps  and  a  coupon,  for  which 
kindly  send  me  a  Dewey  medal  as  soon  as 
possible.  “Work  and  Win  is  the  best 
library  published  and  in  every  respect  tip¬ 
top.  ‘Fred  is  a  dandy,  Terry  all  right, 
Evelyn  fine,  Mary  perfect  and  Mr.  Stam 
dish  a  genius..  Long  life  to  Work  ana 
Win.”  Maurice  Goodman,  63  East 

st*p  g _ How  is  my  handwriting  for  my 

age?  Am  14. 

Thanks  for  kind  words,  Maurice.  Your 
writing  is  excellent.  We  trust  that  you 
find  the  medal  “tip-top”  as  well  as  Work 

and  Win.” 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Sept.  24,  1899. 

MDearaISirT— Incited  will  find  twelve 
stamps  and  four  coupons  tor  which 
please  send  me  four  of  your  Work  ana 
Win”  medals.  We  are  all  readers  of 
“Work  and  Win”  and  praise  it :  very  high- 
lv  We  can  recommend  it  to  any  one. 
We  believe  Fred,  Evelyn  and  Terry  are 
the  real  thing.  Albert  Latimer. 

Thanks,  boys.  Fred,  Terry  and  Eve¬ 
lyn  return  the  compliment.  M  e  trust  that 
you  find  the  medals  satisfactory. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  24,  1899. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir :— Allow  me  to  congratulate 
you  and  the  author  on  the  »£lendid  li¬ 
brary  entitled  “Work  and  Win.  *?nnk 
Fred  Fearnot  is  an  all  around  good  fel 
low  and  Terry  Olcott  also.  They  both 
hive  the  stuff  in  them  which  makes  brave 

soTdiem  I  have  -ad  many  libraries  but  _ 

I  like  “Work  and  Win  best.  Inclosed 
you  will  find  three  two-cent  stamps,  for 
which  you  will  please  send  the  medal  you 
offer  by  return  mail.  With  best  wishes 
to  “Work  and  Win”  and  readers,  I  .close 
and  remain  yours  truly,  Henry  Trieper, 
1953  3d  ave. 

Thanks,  Henry.  You  letter  is  sliort, 
but  right  to  the  point.  \\  e  hope  that  you 
wore  your  medal  on  Dewey  day. 

New  York,  Sept.  24,  1899. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir :— I  have  beta  n  reader  from 
No.  1  up  to  the  present  date  and  I  think 
“Work  and  Win”  is  the  best  five-cent 
book  published.  I  think  I  would  be  lone¬ 
some  without  it.  Fred  and  Terry  are  the 
smartest  chaps  I  ever  read  about  and 
Evelyn  is  just  like  them.  I  have  formed 
n  skating  club  and  we  call  ourselves  the 
“Fred  Fearnot  Flyers.’’  as  we  think  it  is 
the  best  name  with  which  to  win  success. 
Long  live  “Work  and  \V  in,  F  red.  1  erry 
and  sweet  Evelyn  and  may  they  rest  in 
pence  with  light  and  hnppy  hearts.  Yours 
forever,  Benj.  Klein. 

“The  best  published.”  They  nil  say 
that,  Ben.  We  trust  that  vour  club  mnv 
prosper.  It  should,  with  its  name.  Wo 
hope  that  you  like  the  medal. 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Sept.  21,  1899. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey— 

Dear  Sir :— Inclosed  you  will  find  t Jiree 
two-cent  postage  stamps  and  a  coupon 
for  a  Dewey  medal.  I  have  readagreat 
many  numbers  of  "Work  and  Win  and 
enioved  them  very  much.  I  admire  b  red 
as  an  athlete  and  as  an  expert  swimmer. 

1  can  swim,  but  I  could  never  come  up 
to  Fred  in  swimming.  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  Terry  Olcott  cajn  swim.  I 
admire  Fred,  Terry,  Evelyn,  Mary,  Hal 
Standish  and  Mr.  Tousey,  and,  hoping  to 
receive  my  medal  soon,  I  remain  yours 
truly,  Edward  Wardwell,  63  Minna  st. 

/Thanks,  Edward.  All  the  boys  admire 
Fred  for  his  excellent  qualities. 

Terrv  can  swim.  Fred  and  the  rest  re¬ 
turn' thanks.  We  hope  you  were  pleased 
with  the  medal.  _ _ 

New  York,  Sept.  26,  1899. 

MDearaISirT— Inclosed  find  three  two- 
cent  stumps  for  Dewey  medal.  I  have 
been  reading  “Work  and  Win”  for  quite 
a  while  and  I  also  read  other  libraries, 
and  find  them  all  very  interesting  books, 
but  the  Fred  Fearnots  beat  them  all.  Give 
mv  love  to  Fred,  Evelyn,  Terry  and  the 
rest.  It  is  the  best  book  I  hgve  ever  read 
and  I  have  read  quite  a  few  different 
kinds  of  books.  I  remain  a  constant  read¬ 
er,  Harry  M.  Walter. 

“Beats  them  all.”  Thanks,  Harry.  We 
trust  that  you  will  always  think  so.  We 
hope  you  like  the  m^lal^ _ 

New  York,  Sept.  2.»,  1899. 

MrDe»^Infcd  find  six  twoW 
stamps,  for  which  kindly  send  me  two 
Dewev-Feamot  medals.  I  cannot  express | 
mv  thanks  for  the  beautiful  Fred  Fearnot 
stories  which  are  the  best  I  ever  read* 
Long  lifeto  Mr.  Hal  Standish  and  I  real 
Fearnot,  Terry  and  Evelyn  Olcott.  Yoursl 
truly,  Charles  J.  Hurst,  Jr. 

“The  best  I  ever  read”  expresses  it  veryl 
well,  Charles.  Mr.  Standish  returns  the 
compliment.  We  hope  you  like  the 
medal.  ^  _ _ 

New  York  City,  Sept.  2.'>.  1899. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey—  _  .  ..  „ 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  please  find  tnr 
two-cent  stamps  and  one  coupon  for  on 
of  vour  Dewey  medals.  I  have  reai 
“Work  and  Win”  from  No.  30  to  No.  4. 

I  must  say  the  books  are  the  best  I  hav 
ever  read.  ’Wishing .Fred  and  Terry  th. 
best  of  luck,  I  remain  yours  truly.  WiUl 

iam  II.  Simpson.  ,  . 

p.  g. — i  am  a  boy  of  twelve  and  thi 

the  books  are  the  best  books  thefts  t 
boys  of  my  age  to  keep  then  «. 
streets. 

“The  best  I  ever  read  is  hig&ve 
W  ill  iam.  A  street  education  is  ' 
best  and  we  are  glad  that  you  find  soi 
thing  to  take  its  place. 

McDonald,  Pa.,  Sept.  25.  1899.1 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey—  l 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  read  W ork  a 
Win”  from  No.  1  to  the  present.  No.  r 
and  I  must  say  they  are  all  right, 
don’t  believe  I  ever  read  a  better  boo*, 
have  also  read  the  letters  and  8kott< 
is  nil  right.  I  like  Fred’s  and 
work  because  it  is  harmless  and  cornua 
I  have  laughed  until  1  have  almost  nyy 
myself  sick.  1  saw  the  “Work  and  1 
medal  so  praised  that  I  think  I  must 
one  also.  1  see  most  of  our  readers  <1 
correspondents  leave  Mar>  out  ot  I 
praises.  I  think  she  ought  to.be , 
in  somewhere,  as  she  is  Terry  s  ~ 

I  remain  nn  everlasting 
friend  to  nil  the  friends  ot  1  , 

Evelyn  and  Marx  lx 
Standish.  I  remain  your  reader.  M  YR  1 
M.  M..  P.  O.  Box  \t<\.  LJ 

Thanks.  Most  of  our  correspond 
speak  of  Mary  ami  like  her.  ^  1 
that  \ou  will  alwavs  like  ‘  Wot*  | 
Win”  and  that  you  als*’ 


HI 


. 


Ashland,  Neb„  Sept.  24,  1800. 
Mr  Frank  Tousey — 

lVar  Sir: — 1  inclose  three  two-cent 
s:  i m jvs  with  coupon  for  one  Dewey  medal. 
I  have  read  fifteen  numbers  of  “Work 
and  Win”  and  1  hope  to  read  all  the  num¬ 
bers  published  hereafter.  1  won’t  read 
any  other  book  as  loner  as  I  can  get 
“Work  and  Win.”  L  am  much  pleased 
with  the  Dewey  medal  l  got  last  week. 
Long  may  “Work  and  Win”  wave  over 
the  homes  of  the  free  and  the  land  of  the 
brave.  J.  A.  Timrner. 


We  hope  you  will  stick  to  “Work  and 
Win.”  We  are  glad  that  y6u  liked  the 
medal.  Every  one  dooa. 

Hoboksn,  N.  J.,  Sept.  25,  1800. 
Mr.  Frank  Mousey — 

%  Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  find  three  two- 
cent  stamps  and  a  coupon  for  a  Dewey 
medal.  1  have  read  “Work  and  Win” 
from  No.  1  up  to  «the  present  date.  I 
think  you  have  as  good  a  library  as  any 
going.  1  also  congratulate  Mr.  Standish 
for  his  authorship.  I  would  very  much 
like  to  correspond  with  some  of  Fred’s 
friends.  Wishing  success  to  your  library, 
I  remain  as  every  an  admirer,  F.  Arnold. 


“As  good  a  library  as  any  going.” 
Thanks.  Mr.  Standish  is  highly  pleased. 
We  hope  that  you  liked  the  medal. 


Brooklyn,  Sept.  25,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  you  will  find  three 
two-cenc  postage  stamps,  also  a  coupon, 
for  which  please  send  me  a  Dewey  medal. 
I  have  read  every  issue  of  “Work  and 
Win”  from  the  very  first  until  to  date  and 
am  so  well  pleased  with  its  contents  that 
there  is  not  a  single  week  that  will  go  by 
without  my  reading  it.  It  does  not  pay 
to  be  bad  friends  with  either  Fred  or 
Terry.  I  remain  yours  respectfully, 
Charles  Greenfield. 


Thanks,  Charlie.  We  trust  that  you 
will  not  miss  reading  “Work  and  Win” 
for  a  long  time.  We  hope  that  you  were 
pleased  with  the  medal. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  25,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  find  two  coupons 
and  twelve  cents  in  stamps,  for  which 
please  send  me  two  Dewey  medals.  I 
have  read  “Work  and  Win”  from  No.  1  to 
No.  42  and  can  say  that  it  is  the  best  li¬ 
brary  published.  I  hope  that  Fred  will 
marry  Evelyn  and  that  Terry  will  marry 
Mary  Hamilton.  Wishing  the  author  and 
publisher  a  long  life,  I  remain  yours  truly, 
Edw.  Finelius. 


“The  best  library  published.”  Thanks, 
Edward.  No  hurry  about  those  two  wed¬ 
dings  yet.  We  hope  that  you  wore  your 
medal  on  Dewey  day  and  enjoyed  it. 


Brooklyn,  Sept.  25,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  find  stamps  and 
coupon  for  one  Fearnot  medal.  I  will 
also  write  about  what  I  think  of  the  Fear¬ 
not  stories.  I  think  they  are  the  best 
printed  for  the  American  boy  that  can 
be  found.  I  think  Fred  Fearnot  and 
Terry  ideal  American  boys  and  Evelyn 
and  Mary  ideal  girls.  I  wish  Mr.  Stan¬ 
dish  and  “Work  and  Win”  library  success. 
I  remain  your  friend,  E.  Costello. 


“The  best  paper  printed”  is  high  praise. 
We  are  glad  that  you  like  Fred  and  his 
friends.  They  are  good  models.  We 
hope  that  you  are  equally  pleased  with 

the  medal. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  28,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  read  “Work  and 
Win”  from  No.  1  to  No. '42  and  I  will 
continue  to  read  them  as  long  as  they  are 
published.  I  like  Fred  and  his  friends 
and  1  hope  they  will  live  happily.  Will 

{’OU  please  be  so  kind  as  to  send  me  one 
>ewey  and  Fearnot  medal.  Inclosed  find 
three  postage  stamps  and  coupon.  Yours 
truly,  Joe  Koeian,  151  Isabella  st. 


Thanks.  Joe,  for  best  wishes.  Fred 
and  hi*  friends  return  the  compliment. 
W*-  hope  "hat  you  like  the  medaly 


Petersburg,  Ya.,  Sept.  25,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  just  fiuished  reading 
No.  42  of  “Work  and  Win”  and  was  look¬ 
ing  over  some  of  the  letters  sent  to  you 
and  I  thought  that  a  letter  ought  to  be  in 
your  book  from  a  boy  of  old  Virginia,  as 
I  did  not  see  a  single  one  in  your  columns 
from  that  State.  Inclosed  find  one  cou¬ 
pon  and  the  amount  of  stamps  required 
for  a  Dewey  medal.  Chas.  C.  Traylor. 

P.  S. — Please  send  it  right  away,  as  I 
am  going  to  Washington  Sunday  and  I 
want  to  wear  it. 


We  are  glad  to  hear  from  old  Virginia. 
We  trust  that  you  are  pleased  with  the 
medal  and  that  you  will  continue  to  read 
“Work  and  Win”  for  many  years. 


Dayton,  Ohio,  Sept.  25,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — As  I  see  a  number  of  your 
other  girl  readers  have  written  to  you 
about  “Work  and  Win”  and  being  a  great 
lover  of  it,  I  thought  I  would  write,  too. 
I  have  read  from  No.  1  up  to  date  and 
think  they  are  simply  grand.  I  have  one 
of  your  Dewey  medals  and  think  it  is 
lovely.  I  would  really  like  to  know  if 
there  are  three  such  persons  living  as 
Fred  Fearnot,  Terry  Olcott  and  Evelyn. 
If  so,  I  think  they  are  all  right.  I  think 
Fred  is  a  darling  and  so  is  Evelyn.  Tell 
her  I  would  like  to  steal  her  dear  brother, 
Terry,  and  would  like  to  have  her  photo¬ 
graph  and  I  will  send  her  mine.  Send 
her,  Fred,  Terry  and  little  Gussie  my 
everlasting  love.  Your  true  friend  and 
reader,  Violet  Arden.  » 


“SiUiply  grand”  is  hearty  praise,  Violet. 
Yes,  Fred,  Terry  and  Evelyn  are  real  per¬ 
sons.  Fred  returns  thanks  and  says  you 
can’t  steal  Evelyn.  We  are  glad  that  you 
like  the  medal. 

- ♦  ^a*  ♦ - 

Ridgeville,  Ind.,  Sept.  28,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Having  seen  several  letters 
in  “Work  and  Win,”  but  none  from  our 
place,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  writing 
these  lines.  I  have  read  every  number  of 
“Work  and  Win”  and  think  they  are  just 
fine.  I  also  read  other  stories,  but  “Work 
and  Win”  is  read  first.  I  think  Fred 
Fearnot  is  the  best  character  and  wish 
that  there  were  more  boys  like  him. 
Terry  is  not  far  behind  him,  only  he  can¬ 
not  make  love  as  well  as  Fred.  Evelyn 
and  Fred  are  just  suited  for  each  other, 
and  I  hope  they  will  get  married  in  the 
near  future.  I  think  Mary  and  Terry  are 
suited  for  each  other,  too.  All  four  are 
bright  and  witty.  Yours  truly,  Royce 
Furrow. 


Some  folks  keep  the  best  for  the  last, 
Royce,  but  we  think  your  plan  is  better, 
to  read  the  best  first.  There  is  time 
enough  yet  for  Fred  and  Terry  to  marry. 
There  should,  indeed,  be  more  boys  like 
Fred.  Try  to  be  one  yourself. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  26,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  please  find  six 
cents  in  postage  stamps,  for  which  please 
send  me  one  Dewey  medal.  My  brother 
received  one  and  is  more  than  pleased. 
Wishing  success  to  Fred  and  the  rest  and 
also  to  “Work  and  Win,”  I  remain,  Pat¬ 
rick  J.  Guiner,  504  West  39th  st. 


Thanks,  Patrick.  We  hope  that  you 
will  like  your  medal  as  well  as  your 
brother  likes  his.  Fred  and  the  rest  re¬ 
turn  the  compliment. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Sept.  28,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Please  find  inclosed  three 
two-cent  stamps  for  Dewey  and  Fearnot 
medal.  I  have  read  quite  a  number  of 
“Work  and  Wins”  and  think  there  is 
nothing  better.  Evelyn,  Terry  and  Fred 
Fearnot  are  all  crack-a  jacks.  Tell  Fred 
to  marry  Evelyn  and  Terry  to  marry 
Mary,  and  give  them  my  best  regards. 
James  Rice,  1124  North  Alabama  st. 


“Nothing  better”  is  n  strong  commen¬ 
dation,  James.  We  will  give  your  mes¬ 
sage  to  Fred  and  Terry.  We  trust  that 
you  are  pleased  with  the  medal. 


Stamford,  Conn.,  Sept.  26,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  am  very  much  pleased 
with  the  Dewey  medal  showed  to  me  by 
a  friend  of  our  club  named  Harry  Price. 
Inclosed  find  twelve  cents  in  stamps  for 
two  Dewey  medals.  Wishing  all  success 
to  Fred  Fearnot  and  Evelyn  and  Ilal 
Standish,  we  remain  your  constant  read¬ 
ers.  President,  Edward  Lord ;  Treasurer, 
Harry  Ingersoll ;  Librarian,  Hubert 
Lord ;  Sam  Gibson,  Albert  Gibson,  Al¬ 
bert  Jessup,  John  Lord  and  Charles  Lock- 
wood. 


Thanks,  boys.  If  you  like  the  medals 
you  also  like  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Work 
and  Win.”  The  two  go  together  nat¬ 
urally.  Fred,  Evelyn  and,  Mr.  Standish 
return  thanks. 


Waterville,  Me.,  Sept.  28,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Please  find  inclosed  stamps 
and  coupon,  for  which  send  me  four 
Dewey  medals.  I  am  a  reader  of  “Work 
and  Win”  and  think  Fred  and  Terry  are 
good  models  for  boys  to  follow.  I  con¬ 
gratulate  Mr.  Standish  as  being  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  best  weekly  paper  I  ever  read, 
and  I  have  read  a  good  many.  Wishing 
long  life  and  good  health  to  Fred,  Terry 
and  Mr.  Standish,  I  remain  a  reader, 
Archie  Cabana. 


Thanks,  Archie,  for  kind  words  and 
good  wishes.  We  return  the  compliment. 
Fred  and  Terry  are  good  models  and  we 
hope  you  will  copy  them.  We  hope  you 
were  pleased  with  the  medal. 


Davis,  Ill.,  Sept.  23,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  have  been  reading  the 
Fred  Fearnot  books  for  quite  a  while  and 
I  think  I  have  read  nearly  all  of  them.  I 
think  they  are  about  the  best  books  I 
ever  read.  I  like  to  read  them.  I  think 
Fred,  Terry  and  Evelyn  are  all  right. 
They  are  nice  people.  Long  live  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “Work  and  Win.”  I  remain  your 
constant  reader,  Edward  Degunther. 


“About  the  best”  is  high  praise,  Ed¬ 
ward,  but  many  of  our  readers  think 
them  the  very  best.  Fred,  Terry,  Evelyn 
and  Mr.  Standish  return  thanks.  We 
trust  you  like  the  medal. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  26,  1899.  , 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  please  find  three  " " 
two-cent  stamps  and  coupon  for  Dewey- 
Fred  Fearnot  medal.  I  am  a  great  lover 
of  your  library.  I  have  read  all  of  the 
“Work  and  Wins.”  I  have  also  read  oth¬ 
er  books  up  to  the  present  date,  but  I 
think  “Work  and  Win”  is  one  of  the 
best  books  I  ever  read.  They  are  the 
best  books  printed  for  the  price  to-day. 
Yours  truly,  Chas.  Wamser,  114  Waring 
st. 


“The  best  books  for  the  price”  is  high 
commendation,  Charles.  We  hope  that 
you  will  continue  to  read  them.  We 
trust  that  you  are  equally  pleased  with 
the  medal. 


Chicago,  Ill.,  Sept.  26,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  you  will  find  one 
“Work  and  Win”  coupon  and  six  cents 
in  stamps,  for  which  please  send  me  one 
Dewey  medal.  I  am  a  constant  reader  of 
“Work  and  Win”  and  find  it  good,  pleas¬ 
ant  and  clean  reading.  Fred  and  Terry- 
are  two  boys  who  set  a  good  example  to 
other  American  boys.  Hoping  I  tun  in 
time  to  be  one  of  the  50,000  that  are 
lucky  enough  to  receive  one  of  the  Dewey 
medals,  I  remain  respectfully  Chas.  P. 
Beth. 


“Good,  pleasant  and  clean  reading.# 
Thanks,  Charlie,  for  the  compliment.  Yes. 
the  example  Fred  sets  is  a  good  one.  Yofi 
ore  in  time  and  we  hope  that  you  are 
pleased  with  the  medal. 


r 


t 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  28,  1890. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  read  “Work  and 
Win”  stories  ever  sinee  they  were  pub¬ 
lished,  and  I  intend  to  keep  on  reading 
them,  as  they  are  the  only  real  things  to 
read.  I  inclose  six  cents  in  stamps  for  a 
Dewey  and  Fearnot  medal.  Give  my 
respects  to  Terry,  Fred,  Evelyn  and 
Mary.  When  I  get  my  medal  I  will  wear 
it  and  try  to  get  others  to  wear  them  and 
read  the  books.  I  remain  Terry  and 
Fred’s  friend,  Fred  Kostin. 


*1  he  only  real  thing”  is  a  good  recow* 
mendation,  Fred.  We  trust  that  you  are 
pleased  with  the  medal  and  are  getting 
all  your  friends  to  wear  them. 

, .  ifhiiideiphla,  f«.  Sept.  30,  1899, 
Mr.  Frank  ThUsey-^- 

Dear  Sir  i-^IiicJGsed  find  six  cents  in 
stamps  for  one  Dewey  medal.  I  think 
“Work  and  Win”  are  the  best  novels  pub¬ 
lished.  Fred  is  all  right  and  I  would 
like  to  see  him  in  a  football  game.  Fred 
and  Evelyn  ought  to  get  engaged.  Terry 
is  O.  K.  Adam  Kuhz. 


“The  best  published’*  IS  a  good  recom¬ 
mendation,  Adam.  Yoil  will  hear  of  Fred 
in  a  football  game  before  long.  He  may 
be  engaged  to  Evelyn  some  day.  We 
hope  you  are  pleased  with  the  medal. 


Wilmington,  Del.,  Sept.  30,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  have  read  from  No.  1  up 
to  present  issue  of  “Work  and  Win”  and 
I  think  they  are  good  stories.  Fred  is 
all  that  can  be  desired  in  a  hero.  I 
would  like  to  see  him  marry  Evelyn  at  an 
early  date.  Inclosed  you  will  find  three 
two-eent  stamps  and  one  coupon,  for 
which  please  send  me  one  Dewey  medal 
and  oblige.  Respectfully  yours,  Willie 
Smith. 


They  are  good  stories,  Willie,  and  we 
are  glad  you  like  them.  Fred  is  not  old 
enough  to  marry  yet.  We  hope  you  like 
your  medal. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  30,  1S99. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  think  “Work  and  Win” 
is  the  best  of  all  I  read.  I  think  Fred  is 
a  real  hero  and  so  is  Terry.  Evelyn  is 
the  best  girl  for  Fred  and  Mary  for  Terry. 
I  have  read  “Work  and  Win”  from  No.  1 
to  No.  43.  I  like  Nos.  1,  9,  15,  17,  25, 
26,  36,  37,  42  and  43  the  beet  of  all.  I 
wish  you  would  cut  out  Skettery  and 
make  “Work  and  Win”  longer.  I  inclose 
Uaree  two-cent  stamps  for  one  of  Fred’s 
'badges,  as  the  one  I  got  before  I  lost. 
Why  don’t  Fred  go  back  to  Yale,  as  I 
think  he  went  through  too  quick.  Yours 
truly,  Stanley  F.  Kirk. 


“The  best  of  all”  is  sincere  praise, 
Stanley.  You  may  hear  of  Fred  at  Yale 
later.  Many  of  our  readers  like  Skettery 
and  we  wish  to  please  the  majority.  We 
are  glad  that  you  like  the  medal. 


Milton,  N.  J.,  Sept.  28,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Please  find  three  two-cent 
stamps  and  a  coupon.  Please  send  me  a 
Dewey  medal.  I  have  read  every  number 
of  “Work  and  Win”  and  think  they  are 
just  the  kind  every  boy  and  girl  ought  to 
read.  All  try  and  foliow  the  example  of 
Fred,  Terry,  Evelyn  and  Mary  and  they 
will  be  all  right.  We.  have  a  little  baby 
boy  six  months  old  and  could  not  decide 
on  any  name  until  after  my  wife  and  my¬ 
self  had  read  “Work  and  Win”  and  then 
we  decided  to  call  him  Fred  Scripture. 
But  my  little  three-year-old  girl  has 
heard  ns  talk  so  much  about  Fred  Fear- 
not  that  she  calls  her  little  brother  Fred 
Fearnot  and  now  we  have  all  got  in  the 
way  of  calling  him  Fred  Fearnot.  I  wish 
the  author  success  and  hope  he  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  write  for  “Work  and  Win”  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  Yours  respectfully, 
Cbas.  L  Scripture. 

Many  thanks,  Mr.  Scripture,  for  calling 
'your  boy  after  Kred.  We  trust  that  he 
vill  live  many  years  nnd  follow  his  name- 
take’s  example.  You  ought  to  let  him 
•ear  the  uiedul.  Mr.  Standish  returns 

auks. 


Charleston,  Mo.,  Sept.  29,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir:- — Find  inclosed  three  two- 
cent  stamps,  for  which  please  send  me  one 
Dewey  and  Fearuot  badge.  My  mamma 
reads  the  Fred  Fearnot  stories  and  says 
they  can’t  be  beat.  I  haven’t  read  any 
yet,  but  I  am  going  to.  Mamma  does  not 
like  for  me  to  read  stories  yet,  as  I  am 
only  ejevep  years  old  and  am  going  to 
school  and  have  so  many  studies,  so  she 
is  saving  them  for  me,  Fred  Quellmalz. 


You  have  a  great  treat  in  store,  Fred, 
and  you  will  soon  be  old  enough  to  read 
the  books  your  mother  has  saved  for  you. 
We  hope  that  you  are  pleased  with  the 
medal  “Can’t  be  beat”  is  high  praise 
and  ytrar  mother  is  quite  right. 


Ashtabula,  Ohio,  Sept.  29,  1899, 
Mr.  Frank  Tolteey^  . 

Dear  Siri^-As  we  have  not  heard  any¬ 
thing  froul  our  city  that  was  compli¬ 
mentary  to  “Work  and  Win,”  we  wish  to 
hereby  state  that  we  think  “Work  and 
Win”"  is  the  most  instructive  paper  pub¬ 
lished.  We  have  read  a  number  of  week¬ 
lies,  but  we  think  that  “Work  and  Win” 
takes  the  cake.  Hoping  “Work  and  Win” 
will  meet  with  unlimited  success  in  the 
future,  we  remain  yours  truly,  C.  G.  W., 
E.  M.  B. 


Thanks  for  kind  wishes  and  pleasant 
words.  “The  most  instructive  paper  pub¬ 
lished”  is  the  highest  praise.  “Takes  the 
cake”  is  slang,  but  we  are  just  as  well 
pleased,  as  it  is  intended  as  a  great  com¬ 
pliment. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  Sept.  28,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  please  find  three 
two-cent  stamps  and  one  “Work  and 
Win”  coupon  for  one  of  your  Dewey 
medals.  I  am  a  constant  reader  of 
“Work  and  Win”  and  enjoy  it  very  much 
and  I  also  find  them  very  interesting.  I 
hope  Fred  and  Evelyn  will  soon  be  united 
and  Terry  and  Mary  Hamilton  the  same, 
but  whom  has  Mr.  Sweetc-ake  got  for  a 
“sweethawt?”  I  remain  yours  truly,  Al¬ 
bert  Marshick,  254  26th  st. 

P.  S. — Three  cheers  for  Fearnot. 


All  our  readers  think  the  same,  Al¬ 
bert.  Fred  and  Terry  are  too  young  to 
marry  at  present.  You  will  hear  from 
Mr.  Sweetcake  later  on.  We  hope  you 
are  pleased  with  the  medal. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  26,  1S99. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  find  three  two- 
cent  stamps  for  a  Dewey  medal.  As  for 
“Work  and  Win,”  they  are  all  right.  I 
have  read  Fred  Fearnot  from  No.  1  to  No. 
42  and  think  they  are  the  best  I  ever 
read.  I  wish  Fred  a  long  life.  Yours 
truly,  Harry  Fanning,  161  55th  st. 


“All  right”  is  the  universal  verdict, 
Harry.  Fred  returns  the  compliment. 
We  hope  that  you  enjoy  wearing  your 
medal.  We  saw  lots  of  them  on  Dewey 
day. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  2,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  please  find  three 
two-cent  stamps  and  a  coupon  from 
“Work  and  Win”  library",  for  which  send 
me  a  Dewey  and  Fearnot  medal,  as  ad¬ 
vertised.  I  have  read  every  one  from  No. 
1  to  No.  43.  I  also  congratulate  Mr. 
Standish  for  his  authorship.  I  hope 
some  day  to  see  “Work  and  Win”  pros¬ 
per  enough  that  it  may  be  printed  in 
book  form.  Long  life  to  Fred,  Evelyn 
and  Terry,  Mtvry  and  Mr.  Standish.  I 
remain  yours,  J.  J.  Wickert,  3415  Fanhill 
st. 

P.  S. — I  am  going  to  give  my  books  to 
my  friends  so  that  they  will  also  receive 
a  medal.  Send  medal  as  soon  as  possible, 
as  I  am  anxious  to  see  it. 

Mauy  thanks.  We  will  think  over  your 
suggestion.  Fred  and  his  friends  and 
Mr.  Standish  return  the  compliment.  We 
trust  that  you  like  the  medal  and  that 
each  of  your  friends  will  want  one. 


Uidgeville,  Ind.,  Sept.  28,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  find  six  1wo-"-nt 
stamps,  for  which  please  send  me  two 
“Work  and  Win”  medals.  I  have  read 
forty-two  numbers  of  “Work  and  Win” 
and  each  number  seems  to  be  better  than 
the  one  just  before  it.  I  read  other  sto¬ 
ries,  but  they  are  ail  thrown  aside  until 
“Work  and  Win”  is  finished.  I  think 
that  if  every  boy  in  the  United  State* 
would  read  “Work  and  Win”  there  would 
be  re^er  young  criminals.  I  believe  that 
Fred  shoA'ld  wait  until  he  is  twenty-five 

before  marry i,.v£0U|^  I'**® 

and  Win”  to  be  punished  twice  a  week. 

as  I  can  hardly  wait  a  ^?r  *1^?^ 

count  me  as  a  reader  of  ‘-^ork  and  \\  in 
as  long  as  it  is  published. 

“Work  and  Win”  and  also  Mr.  ^lundisb. 
Frank  Thrash. 


Thanks,  Frank.  The  best  first  and 
the  others  afterward  is  a  good  idea.  Then, 
if  anything  happens,  you  are  sure  of  the 
best.  You  are  quite  right  about  Fred 
not  marrying  too  young.  He  intends  to- 
take  your  suggestion.  Once  a  week  ia 
often  enough  for  the  present.  We  hope 
you  are  pleased  with  the  medals* 

- »  mm  m - - 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Oct.  2,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  find  three  two- 
cent  stamps  for  badge  and  please  forward 
it  as  soon  as  possible.  I  have  read  “Work 
and  Win”  novels  from  No.  1  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  date  and  I  think  they  are  fine.  I 
wish  Fred  and  Evelyn  would  get  mar¬ 
ried  soon.  But  let  me  say  that  all  the 
credit  is  due  to  Hal  Standish.  Yours 
truly,  Arthur  Anderson. 


Thanks,  Arthur,  for  kind  words.  We 
hope  that  you  may  long  read  “Work  and 
Win”  and  wear  the  medal. 


Chicago,  Ill.,  Oct.  2,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  find  three  two-cent 
stamps  and  one  coupon,  for  which  send 
me  one  Dewey  medal.  I  have  read  many 
Fred  Fearnots  and  am  still  reading  them. 
They  are  very  fine  stories  and  most  in¬ 
teresting.  Long  life  to  Fred,  Terry  and 
Evelyn  Olcott.  Your  faithful  reader, 
Chris.  Blindt,  4839  Loomis  st. 


Many  thanks,  Chris,  for  good  opinions. 
We  hope  that  you  may  continue  to  read 
“Work  and  Win”  for  many  years.  We 
trust  that  you  were  pleased  with  the 
medal. 

- •  —  • - - 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  30,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir. — Inclosed  you  will  find  a 
coupon  and  three  two-cent  stamps  for  a 
Dewey  medal.  I  am  a  constant  reader  of 
“Work  and  Win”  stories.  I  like  them 
very  much.  The  best  books,  I  think,  are 
Nos.  18,  30  and  43.  I  hope  that  Fred  is 
to  marry  Evelyn  and  Terrv  is  to  marry 
Mary  Hamilton.  Hope  to  live  as  long 
as  Fred  Fearnot  does.  I  am  but  twelve 
years  old.  After  I  read  my  books  I  lend 
them  to  a  friend,  who  savs  he  likes  the 
Fearnot  stories  best.  I  think  vou  ought 
to  publish  them  three  times  a  week,  for 
one  time  is  too  little  for  me,  as  I  can’t 
wait  till  Friday  comes  around.  Hoping 
you  will  continue  with  your  books  for 
another  century,  I  remain  vour  constant 
reader,  Fred  Maeei,  1008  West  Hunting¬ 
don  st. 

P-  S. — If  the  Dewey  medal  pleases  me 
I  will  send  for  more,  as  I  have  deters 
of  books. 


Once  a  week  la  often  enough.  Fred. 
You  must  leave  some  time  for  study.  We 
trust  that  you  may  lire  for  the  part 
of  the  century  ahead  of  you  and  that  vou 
Will  always  read  and  like  “Work  and 
Win."  We  trust  that  you  will  like  the 
medal  and  send  for  more. 


A  WEEKLY  STORY  OF  THE  ADVENTURES  OF 

TWO  BOYS  AND  A  GIRL. 

Read  about  Ben  Bright! 
Read  about  Tom  True! 
Read  about  Dorothy  Dare! 


Send  us  a  letter  or  postal  card  giving  us  your  opinion,  and  we 
will  answer  you  in  1 

THREE  CHUMS. 


32  Pages.  Large  Type.  Colored  Covers.  Price  5  cents. 

TOU  WILL  FIND  IT  AT  YOUR  NEWSDEALER’S. 


As  the  title  of  the  publication  indicates,  these  stories  are  written 
about  two  boys  and  a  girl  who  are  by  force  of  circumstances  thrown 
together  and  agree  that  they  will  be  “  THREE  CHUMS  ”  through 
thick  and  thin,  and  will  stand  by  their  motto,  “  ALL  FOR  ONE  AND 
ONE  FOR  ALL,”  at  all  times  and  places.  Mr.  Harry  Moore,  the 
author,  is  a  new  contributor,  and  we  can  safely  guarantee  that  his 
stories  will  be  the  most  interesting  and  up-to-date  of  any  published. 

We  only  ask  you  to  read  the  first  number,  which  is  out  to-day, 
and  contains : 

THREE  CHUMS  AT  SCHOOL  s 

on, 

ALL  FOR  ONE  AND  ONE  FOR  ALL. 


By  HARRY  MOORE. 


Ask  your  Newsdealer  for  a  Copy. 

K?J  a 


24  UNION  SQUARE, 


NEW  YORK. 


ADMIRAL  CEORCE  DEWEY 

•  •  .  -A.  IN"  J  J  •  •  • 

FRED  FEARNOT. 


Dewey  is  Coining  !  Fearnot  is  Here  ! 


Iflfear  Their  Medal !  §how  Pat  You  uf  Them! 


READ  THIS  UNPRECEDENTED  OFFER. 

We  have  had  made  for  us  at  great  ex¬ 
pense  50.000  beautiful  medals,  finished  in 
heavy  gilt,  closely  resembling  gold,  bearing 
a  life-like  portrait  of  ADMIRAL  DEWEY 
on  one  side  and  of  FRED  FEARNOT  on 
the  reverse  side. 

The  medal  is  connected  by  chains  with 
an  oval-shaped  bar  on  which  is  engraved 
the  motto 

WORK  AND  WIN, 

which  is  certainly  a  good  one  for  all  read¬ 
ers  to  follow. 

The  medal  is  about  the  size  of  a  silver 
half  dollar,  and  is  as  neat  and  rich  in  ap¬ 
pearance  as  any  costing  ten  times  its  price. 

The  manufacturers  say  it  will  wear  and 
hold  its  original  color  for  a  long  period  of 
time. 

As  Admiral  Dewey  is  now  on  his  homeward  journey  and  will  soon  be  with  us,  we  think 
every  one  should  show  their  appreciation  of  his  gallant  work  in  some  manner,  and  we  know 
of  no  better  way  than  by  wearing  a  medal  containing  his  portrait,  where  everybody  can  see 
what  your  opinion  is  of 

THE  HERO  OF  MANILA  BAT. 


HERE  IS  OUR  GRAND  OFFER: 

In  order  that  every  reader  of  “Wbrk  and  Winv  may  secure  one  or  more  of  these  medals, 
we  have  put  the  price  away  below  cost  as  you  will  see  when  you  receive  it.  You  will  find 
on  this  page  a  coupon  Cut  it  out  and  send  it  to  us  with  THREE  TWO-CENT  POSTAGE 
STAMPS,  and  we  will  send  the  medal  to  any  address,  postage  paid,  by  return  mail. 

REMEMBER !  You  can  secure  as  many 
medals  as  you  want,  but  must  send  ONE  COU¬ 
PON  AND  3  TWO-CENT  POSTAGE  STAMPS 
FOR  EACH  MEDAL.  As  we  have  given  our 
order  for  only  60,000  you  had  better  seud  in  at 
once  before  the  supply  is  exhausted.  Addxvss 

WORK  AND  WIN,  £ 

24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


WORK  AND  WIN  COUPON. 

This  Coupon  With  Three  Two-Cent  Postage 
Stamps  is  Good  for  One 

.  .  Dewey  Medal .  . 


T  E  N  Cl?N  T  HAND  BOOKS. — Continued  from  page  2  of  cover. 


THE  STAGE. 

.  THE  ROYS  OP  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 
Containing  a  great  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 
ous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 

erflil  lit  tit'  b  >ok 

THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 
ig  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
.  Also  end  men’s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse- 

ent  and  amateur  shows. 

No.  *5  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 
M>  JO  vU  BOOK  Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
^should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or- 
anixing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

No.  tv*.  MULDOON'S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
oke  books  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
uitains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
f  r.ce  M  u  Moon,  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
(ti  e  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
btain  a  copy  immediately. 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR.— Containing  com¬ 
pare  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 

i'V.ge:  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter, 
■Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

!  HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  Ux  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
Mull  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
Ibr  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
[dowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub- 
1  lished. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
[on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish,  game,  and  oysters ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
,  pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 

cooks. 

I  No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women  ;  it  will  teac-b  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 


.  ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
~^te.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
■Bv  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

*  No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
*rIarg'j  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
^Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art.  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recreations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  any  book  published. 

No!  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backzammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
"  and  v.-irty  sayings. 

No.  52.  IIOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
book,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre.  Orib- 
nage.  Casino,  Forty-Five,  Itounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw'  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch.  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  IIOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT  :  OR.  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
k  is  a  great  life  secret.  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know’ 
aii  about.  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No.  33.  IIOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and 
briquette  of  good  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods 
of  appearing  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church. 
,  and  in  tbe  drawing-room. 

DECLAM  ATI  "N. 

No.  27.  IIOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 
-  r  ntainirrg  the  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
r  dialect.  I’rere  h  dialect.  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 

,  with  many  standard  readings. 

No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER. — Containing  four- 
Itaen  lllnxt  rat  ions,'  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  become 

(a  good  speaker,  render  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  froi 
*J1  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  most 
simple  and  conoif*  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  de- 

bfttea,  outlines  f 

1  sources  for  proi 


debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  best 
eg  information  on  the  questions  given. 


SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  ar<* 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowrers,  which  iir 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new*  and  handsome 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square ' 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  love, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  IIOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  the 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  IS.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— On,e  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  knowr  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS. — Handsomely  illustrated,  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mocking-bird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  IIOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illustrat¬ 
ed.  Bv  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hints 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By.  J.  IlarringtoE 
Keene. 

No.  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets ;  also  giving  fu’i 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry  ;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY. — A  complete  hand-book  for 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  15.  HOW  TO  BECOME  RICH.— This  wonderful  book  pre¬ 
sents  you  with  the  example  and  life  experience  of  some  of  the  most 
noted  and  wealthy  men  in  the  world,  including  the  self-made  men 
of  our  country.  The  book  is  edited  by  one  of  the  most  successful 
men  of  the  present  age,  whose  own  example  is  in  itself  guide  'nough 
for  those  who  aspire  to  fame  and  money.  The  book  will  give  you 
the  secret. 

No.  19.  FRANK  TOUSEY’S  UNITED  STATES  DISTANCE 
TABLES,  POCKET  COMPANION  AND  GUIDE.— Giving  the 
official  distances  on  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Also  table  of  distances  by  water  to  foreign  ports,  hack 
fares  in  the  principal  cities,  reports  of  the  census,  etc.,  etc.,  making 
it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  liandv  books  published. 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints. 

No.  41.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 
BOOK. — Containing  a  great  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 
most  famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 
this  wonderful  little  book. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventures 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it ; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W, 
Abney. 

No.  62.  ITOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study.  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens, 
Author  of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  lo  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  descriptions 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Com 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  ‘TTow  to  Become  a 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 


PRICE  lO  CENTS  EACH  OR  3  FOR  35  CENTS. 

Ad.ir.-K*,  FRANK  TOUSEY  Publisher  24  Union  Souare  New  York 


WORK 


An  Interesting  Weekly  tor  Young  America. 


32  PAGES.  COLORED  COVERS. 


PRICE  5  CENTS.  ISSUED  EVERY  FRIDAY. 


Every  number  will  contain  a  well  written  story,  detailing  the  interesting,  startling  and 
humorous  adventures  of  FRED  FEARNOT,  a  bright,  honest,  independent  sort  of  chap,  who 
has  made  up  his  mind  to  make  his  own  way  through  life,  and  in  doing  so  see  everything  to  be 
seen,  do  all  the  good  that  can  be  done,  and  have  all  the  fun  possible.  Nothing  will  be  allowed 
in  these  stories  that  can  give  offense  to  the  most  refined  minds,  and  we  feel  assured  that  the  old 
as  well  as  young  will  find  both  pleasure  and  profit  in  following  the  harmless  adventures  of  this 
bright  young  man  who  always  tries  to  do  right,  at  the  same  time  using  every  effort  to  keep  on 
top. 

READ  ONE  AND  YOU  WILL  READ  THEM  ALL. 


1  FreJ  Fearnot;  or,  Schooldays  at  Avon, 

2  Fred  Fearnot,  Detective;  or,  Balking  a  Desperate  Game. 

3  Fred  Fearnot’s  Daring  Rescue;  or,  A  Hero  in  Spite  of  Himself. 

4  Fred  Fearnot’s  Narrow  Escape;  or,  The  Plot  that  Failed. 

5  Fred  Fearnot  at  Avon  Again;  or,  His  Second  Term  at  School. 

C>  Fred  Fearnot’s  Pluck;  or,  His  Race  to  Save  a  Life. 

7  Fred  Fearnot  as  an  Actor;  or,  Fame  Before  the  Footlights. 

8  Fred  Fearnot  at  Sea;  or,  A  Chase  Across  the  Ocean. 

9  Fred  Fearnot  Out  West;  or,  Adventures  With  the  Cowboys. 

10  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Peril;  or,  Running  Down  the  Counter¬ 

feiters. 

11  Fred  Fearnot’s  Double  Victory;  or,  Killing  Two  Birds  With  One 

Stone. 

12  Fred  Fearnot’s  Game  Finish;  or,  His  Bicycle  Race  to  Save  a 

Million. 

13  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Run;  or.  An  Engineer  For  a  Week. 

14  Fred  Fearnot’s  Twenty  Rounds;  or,  His  Fight  to  Save  His 

Honor. 

15  Fred  Fearnot’s  Engine  Company;  or,  Brave  Work  as  a  Fireman. 

10  Fred  Fearnot’s  Good  Work;  or,  Helping  a  Friend  in  Need. 

17  Fred  Fearnot  at  College;  or,  Work  and  Fun  at  Yale. 

18  Fred  Fearnot’s  Luck;  or,  Fighting  an  Unseen  Foe. 

19  Fred  Fearnot’s  Defear;  or,  A  Fight  Against  Great  Odds. 

20  Fred  Fearnot  s  Own  Show;  or,  On  the  Road  With  a  Combination. 

21  Fred  Fee  mot  in  Chicago;  or,  The  Abduction  of  Evelyn. 

22  Fred  Fearnot’s  Grit;  or.  Running  Down  a  Desperate  Thief. 

23  Fred  Fearnot’s  Camp;  or.  Hunting  For  Big  Game 

24  Fred  Fearnot’s  B.  B.  Club;  or.  The  Nine  that  Was  Never  Beaten. 

25  Fred  Fearnot  in  Philadelphia;  or,  Solving  the  Schuylkill  Mys¬ 

tery. 


26  Fred  Fearnot’s  Famous  Stroke;  or,  The  Winning  Crew  of  Avon. 

27  Fred  Fearnot’s  Double;  or,  Unmasking  a  Dangerous  Rival. 

28  Fred  Fearnot  in  Boston;  or,  Downing  the  Bully  of  Back  Bay. 

29  Fred  Fearnot’s  Home  Run;  or,  The  Second  Tour  of  His  Nine. 

30  Fred  Fearnot’s  Side  Show;  or,  On  the  Road  With  a  Circus. 

31  Fred  Fearnot  in  London;  or,  Terry  Olcott  in  Danger. 

32  Fred  Fearnot  in  Paris;  or,  Evelyn  and  the  Frenchman. 

33  Fred  Fearnot’s  Double  Duel;  or,  Bound  to  Show  His  Nerve. 

34  Fred  Fearnot  in  Cuba;  or,  Helping  “Uncle  Sam.” 

35  Fred  Fearnot’s  Danger;  or,  Three  Against  One. 

36  Fred  Fearnot’s  Pledge;  or,  Loyal  to  His  Friends. 

37  Fred  Fearnot’s  Flyers;  or,  The  Bicycle  League  of  Avon. 

38  Fred  Fearnot’s  Flying  Trip;  or,  Around  the  World  On  Record 

Time. 

39  Fred  Fearnot’s  Frolics;  or,  Having  Fun  With  Friends  and 

Foes. 

40  Fred  Fearnot’s  Triumph  ;  or,  Winning  I i is  Case  in  Court. 

41  Fred  Fearnot’s  Close  Call  ;  or.  Punishing  a  Treacherous  Foe. 

42  Fred  Fearnot’s  Big  Bluff  ;  or,  Working  for  a  Good  Cause. 

43  Fred  Fearnot’s  Ranche;  or.  Roughing  it  in  Colorado. 

44  Fred  Fearnot’s  Speculation;  or.  Outwitting  the  Land  Sharks. 

45  Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Clouds;  or.  Evelyn’s  Narrow  Escape. 

46  Fred  Fearnot  At  Yale  Again;  or,  Teaching  the  College  Boys 

New  Tricks. 

47  Fred  Fearnot’s  Mettle;  or.  Hot  Work  Against  Enemies. 

48  Fred  Fearnot  in  Wall  Street;  or.  Making  and  Losing  a  Million. 

49  Fred  Fearnot’s  Desperate  Ride;  or.  A  Dash  to  Save  Evelyn. 

50  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Mystery;  or.  How  Terry  Proved  His  Cour¬ 

age. 


< 


For  sale*  by  nil  newsdealers  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.  5  cents  per  copy,  by 
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